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PREMONITION TO THE READER. 


In commencing a Magazine on original principles, it was desirable 
that, in the first instance, the minds of its readers and contributors 
should be prepared for their reception. A free stage was above all 
needed. To make this, we have permitted a great variety of opinions 
in the preceding four volumes of our work, indicating our own occa- 
sionally, but not urging them with personal earnestness, or defending 
them as property in which we held an especial interest. We have 
permitted Whig, Tory, and Chartist to speak for themselves, and to the 
Syncretist has been granted a voice almost ‘‘as double as the Duke’s,” 
There is, perhaps, no better way to remove prejudices, than to show 
that much may be said on all sides. This expedient labour having 
been, as we deem, enough performed, we feel that it is now fit that 
we should adopt a stricter line of proceeding. The period of transition 
is past; we are in our fifth volume, and it should form the thumb of 
the literary pentad. Moreover, most of the difficulties that once sur- 
rounded us are conquered. Only a few years ago, when we were 
writing in Fraser’s Magazine, we stood almost alone; no public 
journal besides was sufficiently courageous to make any positive affir- 
mation of any kind; but now every periodical of any weight (save and 
except the very one which achieved its earliest laurels in the cause) 
asserts, in some form or other, the highest principles. These, we 
repeat, are not only implied in argument, but expressed in propositions. 
This is the case especially with the Quarterly, the British and 
Foreign, the Edinburgh, and the Westminster Reviews. Blackwood’s 
Magazine, likewise, is conscious of a necessity to be philosophical ; 
but is, we think, uncertain in its aim—and, we fear, not under the 
best sort of management at present. Under these circumstances, we 
hesitate not to take a decided path; we presume that our position is 
well understood, and that our duty is to defend it to the utmost of 
our power. We no longer, therefore, play with our theme, but begin 
work in real earnest, confident in the support which Providence has 
always given to sincere intellectual and moral endeavour. 
J. A. H. 








FOREIGN AIDS TO SELF-INTELLIGENCE, 


DESIGNED FOR AN 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ONTOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE, 


PREPARATORY TO A CRITIQUE OF PURE BEING.* 





CHAPTER I. 
OF GERMAN AND OTHER MYSTICISM. 


Previous. to any transcendental investigation of those principles 
which form the constituents of philosophy, some preparation of a lower 
kind is at least expedient for recommending the study of them to 
minds desiring an easy initiation into metaphysical science, and yet 
unaccustomed to habits of abstruse speculation. This preparation is, 
in general, best effected by providing the student with a few historical 
data, which, by affording instances for example, may serve to stimu- 
late his curiosity, encourage his progress, and corroborate its results. 
It is, however, not at present necessary to vex the argument with 
remote authorities, since the evidence we propose to examine will 
borrow little from any philosophical theories that existed prior to the 
date of the now received transcendental systems of Germany, except 
in such degree as some earlier mystical authors may be supposed to 
have influenced later thinkers. In certain cases, such as Goethe’s, for 
instance, obligations of this nature have been acknowledged, not 
only without reluctance, but with solicitous regard, by the more recent 
writers. The noblest intellects are always the readiest to volunteer 
such confessions. 

German literature, indeed, has been peculiarly obnoxious to the 
charge of mysticism. Those who most strenuously assert this objec- 
tion are individuals who use it as an apology for not studying, or 
not understanding, its nobler specimens. Meantime, the objection 
has been very generally considered as sufficient to condemn any work, 
whatever may be the genius it exemplifies, to which it is justly appli- 
cable. And inall academies, and out of all academies, to assert that 
any system of divinity or philosophy—a romance or a poem—is 
mystical, is enough to doom it to the neglect of all who would preserve 
their credit among the sober-minded in matters of taste, science, or 
religion. 

This, probably, in the majority, is no better than a prejudice, 
gnomonic of the relative intelligibility of any particular work, and the 
small degree of thought which the reader is willing to exercise in its 

erusal. With the absolute merit and perspicuity of the work itself it 
Sas very little, if anything at all,todo. Writings which are the results 





* This series of articles, of which the present is the commencing paper, will 
fulfil the pledge given in the last July number (p. 14) of the Monthly Magazine, 
that we would begin the new year with a complete system of the elements of Ontocy, 
under the express intention of rendering the utmost possible assistance to the 
English student of Transcendental Philosophy. 
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Of German and other Mysticism. 3 


of superior intelligence, require special intelligence in the reader to be 
adequately appreciated. Of such, therefore, the intelligibiltty is in 
proportion to the intelligence of the student, and the blame, if blame 
there be, is chargeable upon the reader, and not upon the author. 
The work was not fitted nor designed for his perusal, and therefore he 
errs in assuming to himself the office of a judge in a cause which he is 
incompetent to try. 

But almost every deep-rooted prejudice has some foundation in 
reason or nature. It is generally traditional, and, in process of time, 
assumes a transitive meaning, which is applicable in a very different 
sense, and to very different things, from what it originally bore and 
was conversant withal. The origin of the prejudice now intimated is 
coeval with all art, philosophy, and religion—nay, with creation itself. 
It has its birthplace in those obscure feelings which respect the forma- 
tion and destiny of man—those antenatal and posthumous states of 
being which weary speculation in the evermore baffled endeavour to 
explain the mystery of the universe, and to express the idea of eternal 
subsistences in the mythical translucence of temporal phenomena— 

** That come like shadows—so depart.” 
These obscure feelings are inseparable from the human being in every 
state and stage of society, whether savage or civilized ; they are the 
germs of philosophy—the first-fruits of religious instinct. So mani- 
fest to the wise of heart are the traces of wisdom, no less than of power, 
in the works of creation, and so well adapted is the pure intelligence 
of man to the perception and appreciation thereof, that there has been 
no country, however barbarous—no age, however dark—in which philo- 
sophy and religion have not been represented in some degree, through 
the genius of some individual or other. This fact is probably intended 
by the following passage from the apocryphal writings, which, if only 
for its sublimity, deserves quotation: ‘* Wisdom is the worker of all 
things. For in her is an understanding spirit, holy, one only, manifold, 
subtile, lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, loving the 
thing that is good, quick, that cannot be letted, ready to do good, 
kind to man, steadfast, sure, free from care, having all power, over- 
seeing all things, and going through all understandings, pure and most 
subtile spirits. For Wisdom is more moving than any motion; she 
passeth and goeth through all things by reason of her pureness. For 
she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence flowing from 
the glory of the Almighty ; therefore can no defiled thing fall into her. 
For she is the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror 
of the power of God, and the image of his goodness. And being but 
one, she can do all things; and remaining in herself, she maketh all 
things new ; and, in all ages entering into holy souls, she maketh them 
friends of God and prophets. For God loveth none but him that 
dwelleth with Wisdom. For she is more beautiful than the sun, and 
above all the order of the stars; being compared with light, she is 
found before it; for after this cometh night, but Vice shall not prevail 
against Wisdom.” ‘The fact itself is the result of that harmony be- 
tween the sensible and moral worlds, in which originated the symbolical 
schools of prophecy, and the mythological systems of religion, in the 
earlier ages of mankind. 
B2 
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4 Foreign Aids to Self-Intelligence. 


“ How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers, perhaps, no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world 
Is fitted: and how exquisitely too,— 
Theme this but little heard of among men,— 
The external world is fitted to the mind.” 


One remark, however, applies equally to the first ages of philosophy 
in every country. Slow in the attainment of such branches of know- 
ledge as depend entirely on observation and facts, the progress of the 
human mind, after the first dawn of inquiry, has everywhere been rapid 
in the improvement of moral science. Whether natural knowledge 
can only be brought to perfection by the prosecution of inquiries in 
different climates, and by a communication of discoveries amongst 
those by whom it is cultivated,—which inquiries could neither be pro- 
secuted, nor discoveries communicated with success, while the greater 
part of the world was involved in barbarism, while navigation was slow 
and limited, and the art of printing unknown ;—or whether the human 
mind, by a sublime tendency, derived from her divine original, is 
naturally attracted first to the contemplation of objects which affect 
her spiritual being,—certain it is, that the earliest subjects of human 
thought have always been the laws of its own constitution, and the 
things of the invisible world. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
all government commenced in a theocracy; but it is a fact, that 
natural science has ever been preceded by a philosophy having reference 
to our personal being, or a mythology symbolical of an agency still 
more occult and mysterious. In a word, the highest philosophy has 
ever been twin-born with religion, which, as Mr. Coleridge beautifully 
defines it, ‘* in its widest sense, signifies the act and habit of reve- 
rencing the InvisrBLe, as the highest both in ourselves and in nature.” 
In order to understand, we must believe. It has been with the race, 
as with the individuai. The faculty of faith has been cultivated before 
that of the understanding; and the first acts of our intellectual 
existence have been chiefly indications of its self-consciousness. 

The oldest form of philosophy with which we are acquainted, is 
constructed upon this simple principle. It consists of two parts only 
—the prohibition of sensual indulgence, and the recommendation of 
a spiritual life. The two grand faculties of human nature are placed 
in opposition, and that contention between the flesh and the spirit so 
eloquently complained of by the apostle Paul, was represented by 
Moses, in his history of our first parents, by the two trees of life, and 
of the knowledge of good and evil. By means of this narrative, the 
ancient legislator shadowed forth the two estates of men; that of 
nature, and that into which they pass by the exercise of what philo- 
sophers call Virtue, and divines, Grace. The difference of which two 
estates consists in this ;—that in the former, the sensuous appetites rule 
the soul ; and in the latter, the supreme faculty of reason, Every man 
(apparently to the mere observer*), in the beginning of his life exercises 








* We say, apparently to the mere observer—because, as we have proved in our 
Educator-Essay, it is not really so—but, from the cradle to the coffin, the sensuous 
and the intellectual are always and only in proportion to the moral and spiritual 
developement of the human being. 
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Two States of Men. 5 


the sensuous ; the use of the rational faculty, as remarked by South, 
not coming into more distinct manifestation till about the seventh 
year of his age. Every power of the human mind grows stronger by 
exercise ; and by this age the propensities of sense have become, in 
general, eager and impetuous. Reason, accordingly, finds the man 
prepossessed, and has to recover its prerogatives from the usurpa- 
tions of appetite (or, to speak more truly, to maintain its external 
as well as internal supremacy, and progressive as well as permanent 
dominion), They in whom reason becomes visibly victorious, are 
held to be in a state of virtue or of grace; they who are unable or 
unwilling to conquer the difficulty, remain in an unimproving estate 
of nature. And hard, indeed, is the conquest of the difficulty; for he 
who resigns himself to the mere animal guidance of sense and appetite, 
has no relish at all for those more spiritual delights; for, as the old 
divine just mentioned beautifully observes, ‘‘ the pleasures of an angel 
can never be the pleasures of a hog.”’ 


Into these two distinctions is the race of man, throughout the world, — 


divided. To effect a transition from the worse into the better state, is 
the one object of all religion and all philosophy. For this purpose, the 
student is instructed ; as the fact is, that an individual who has de- 
livered himself from the control of his inferior appetites, finds an in- 
finitely more solid and sublime pleasure in the delights proper to his 
reason. To him whose taste is thus changed, that which formerly 
pleased him becomes flat and insipid, his appetite having grown more 
masculine and severe; as every alteration of a man’s condition in- 
fallibly infers an alteration of his pleasures. And if the passage from 
this state of nature to a state of virtue is laborious, irksome, and 
unpleasant, why, what is it but a transition from spiritual disease to 
spiritual health? The trouble, and sorrow, and pain, are medicinal 
and curative, and belong to the state from which the man is about to 
be delivered, rather than to that into which he shall be presently 
redeemed. 

It is not our intention to turn the Mosaic account into a mere al- 
legory, though we have an apostle’s sanction for considering some part 
of the Old Testament history under such an aspect. But even those 
parts are not the less historically true, for being allegorical. Facts 
preceded fiction: fiction is but the combination of facts that have 
already occurred in the experience of mankind ; and it has been rightly 
observed, that oftentimes truth is ‘‘ stranger than fiction.” For in all 
fiction, an air of probability and interdependence—an apparent connec- 
tion—must be preserved between the parts. In the relation of a fact, 
it is sufficient there is evidence that it happened ; for the cause of its 
occurrence it is not indispensably necessary to account. The date of 
the Mosaic records, we believe to be before the age of fiction ; what 
partakes of that character, in those times, has reference to some fact 
which actually occurred—it may be related differently, according to 
the genius or information of different relaters—but is never invented, 
The simplicity of the narrative in question precludes the idea of a 
combination of incidents—because there are no incidents to combine. 
There is only the one fact, and that related without any adornment, 
or any attempt to account for the occurrence. 
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| But every fact is, as it were, a segment of truth. For truth is a 
universal fact, as a fact is a particular truth. They are, therefore, not 
to be condemned, who, with the apostle, look upon the early facts of 
history as symbolical of the larger truth of which they are but portions 
—as types of that which a greater accumulation of facts will, in time, 
more adequately express. We are, therefore, justified in considering 
the details of the Jewish historian, and, indeed, of any historian, as so 
many symbols of a truth which the revolutions of time will ultimately 
interpret. The earlier records of the race are, however, better fitted 
for this purpose, not only from their dramatic truth, but because they 
relate the events with reference to particulars, which were disdained 
as beneath the dignity of history, when it became generalized into an 
art, and was written more with a-view to rhetorical effect, than the 
relation of circumstances as they really happened, for the correct in- 
formation of posterity. 

The principle which we have thus stated, we think, simply and in- 
telligibly, the reader will find to be of considerable use in its reference 
to the present subject. It should never be forgotten, in the perusal 
of the sacred books, and will guard the reader equally from the ex- 
tremes of fanaticism and infidelity. It is equally applicable to the 
interpretation of natural phenomena, and should be borne in mind by 
every one who would aspire to the character of a philosopher. What 
was the one fact of the falling of the apple to Newton, but a symbol 
of a law of nature which, we have every reason to believe, is universal ? 

It was by reference to these individual phenomena, and particular 
facts, and not by declaration of the general law, that the early teachers 
of mankind instructed the world in religion and morals. They taught 
by example—their very precepts were illustrations. Their language 
itself was symbolical. All verbal description, in the primitive language, 
is founded on the objects of sense; every word in the Hebrew being 
the sign of some object. Its letters are not, like those of modern 
languages, combined merely to form arbitrary sounds; but every root 
has its prototype in nature, to which all its derivatives are allied in 
meaning. Nature, to the old world, was, as it were, a speculum, in 
which the being and attributes of God were reflected in his works, 
even as a man’s principles, good or bad—what is called his faith—may 
be inferred from his deeds, according to which he shall be judged. 
And thus, as is somewhat loosely observed by Bishop Lowth, in the 
volume of revelation, ‘‘ certain images, taken principally from nature, 
express certain other ideas, which are not otherwise obvious to the 
human understanding.” 

It may, however, to preclude misapprehension, be well to guard 
against an abuse to which this principle has been liable. The imme- 
diate disciples of the divine Founder of Christianity were succeeded by 
men who, desirous of rendering themselves illustrious by a display of 
human learning, fell into a practice of corrupting the simplicity of the 
apostolic doctrine, by clothing the truths of religion in an allegorical 
dress, in imitation of the practice of allegorical interpretation, learned 
by the Jews from the Egyptians, and which before the time of Christ 
was common among them, and is said, but incorrectly, to be adopted 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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It is, indeed, in the present stage of the discussion, necessary to 
introduce a distinction between the allegorical and symbolical modes 
of interpretation. This has already been done to our hand by A. W. 
Schlegel. ‘* Allegory,” says he, ‘‘ is the personification of an idea, a 
fable solely undertaken with such a view; but that is symbolical which 
has been created by the imagination for other purposes, or which has a 
reality in itself independent of the idea, but which at the same time is 
easily susceptible of a symbolical explanation, and even of itself sug- 
gests it.”” This is generally the case with the ancient mythology. It 
is the case in a higher point of view with the facts of sacred history. 
These are not created by the imagination at all; but are real events, 
and acts done by certain individuals for the accomplishment of ends 
peculiar to themselves—but which, teaching by example, suggest 
references to the principles of divine providence and human nature 
which are not confined to any times and places, but are common to 
all. In the early ages of the world, principles were naturally expressed, 
whether in hieroglyphics, or in letters, by reference to the events which 
first suggested them. This was probably the origin of that language 
of signs in which the Egyptians expressed the mysteries of faith; and 
it is a remarkable fact that the symbols of the Chinese are very often 
the same as those written upon the Egyptian obelisks yet preserved. 
The Gauls, Germans, and Britons, long before they were conquered 
by Julius Cesar, had much the same symbolical representations of 
their sacred mysteries and deities, as the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans. There is also a great resemblance between the Hebraic 
symbols and the Pagan hieroglyphics. Of all hieroglyphical languages 
and characters it may be remarked, that they were remembrancers of 
** foregone conclusions,” pictorial records of ancient facts, which to the 
philosophical mind suggested the general truth, but in which the vulgar 
understood only the detached symbol, even as they apprehend only the 
particular phenomenon of nature, and never rise to the contemplation 
of the universal law. 

The phenomena of nature, also, were subject to the same process. 
It is said by Josephus, that ‘‘ some of the sons of Seth, knowing the 
world was to perish, first by water and then by fire, wrote all the dis- 
coveries they had made in astronomy, upon two pillars,—one of stone, 
and another of brick,—the first to resist the water, the other the fire. 
Tradition doubtless has erred in attributing these pillars to Seth, but 
their existence is illustrative of our subject. Such symbolical characters 
came to be used as a philosophical and sacred language, which the 
sage and the priest understood in a scientific, and the common herd of 
men in an obvious, sense. The former had an idea of the One in all— 
the latter looked upon each separate emblem as an absolute truth, 
instead of being only a segment of a universal fact. In the pro- 
pensity to do this, superstition commenced ; which is indeed als a 
reliance upon the evidence of the senses, without an appeal to the 
higher faculties of the mind—a reposing upon disjointed facts and un- 
connected phenomena, without any attempt at generalization in the 
discovery of a cause, or the conception of a law common to each and 
all. What a foundation this for the grossest polytheism and idolatry ! 

It is beautifully said by the prophet Habakkuk, when speaking of 
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the manifestations of the divine glory during the terrible convulsions 
of nature, in which the utmost efforts of Omnipotence appear to be 
exerted—‘ And there was the hiding of His power!” Somewhat in 
the same spirit, Milton says, 
“ Half his strength he put not forth, but checked 
His thunder in mid volley.” 

All these phenomenal denotements of power are inadequate to the 
expression of Omnipotence. They have limits of their own, and repre- 
sent that of which they are the medium in a mode of their own, and 
not in what is the essential form of the occult thing whereof they are 
merely the conductors, All the energy of the elements—all the glory 
of the heavens, sun, and moon, and stars—are but feeble images of 
His power and majesty, and may well be said to hide even what they 
are employed to discover and reveal. A better image of both is the 
mind of man; in its might and its greatness, the human mind is the 
best resemblance of the divine attributes; and it was in virtue of its 
resemblance thereto, that it came to pass that these symbolical charac- 
ters were found inadequate to convey the magnificent ideas with which 
the human soul is pregnant, and, in process of time, obscured the 
spirit with the letter. Surely, not to render religion mysterious, not 
to cover it with an impenetrable veil, but, on the contrary, to render 
its spirit and truth sensible and familiar, were they invented. But 
what was the result? Truly, in them was the hiding of its power, 
rather than its revelation ! 

The allegorical mode of interpretation and of writing, is an abuse 
of the symbolical, and was consequent upon the corruption and priest- 
craft, which the misunderstanding and ignorance of the million per- 
mitted to be introduced, by interested men, into the arcana of philo- 
Sophy and the sanctuary of religion. Then fables were invented, and 
the divine nature degraded, by interpreting in a literal sense all the 
ancient symbols, or, what was almost as bad, assigning to them a 
merely metaphorical use. ‘‘ The way of the gods,” says Porphyry, in a 
fragment preserved by Eusebius, ‘‘is steep and craggy; the barba- 
rians found out many of its paths, but the Greeks wandered from 
them, and those who kept them spoiled them; but God discovered 
these hidden ways to the Egyptians, the Phoenicians and Chaldeans, 
to the Lydians and Hebrews.” The progress from the symbolical to 
the allegorical in composition may be well illustrated by reference to 
the three tragic poets of Greece. Eschylus is eminently a symbolical 
poet. In the Chained Prometheus, as is observed by A. W. Schiegel, 
** we are presented with an image of human nature, endowed with a 
miserable foresight, and bound down to a narrow existence, without 
any ally, and with nothing to oppose to the combined and inexorable 
powers of nature, but an unshaken will and the consciousness of ele- 
vated claims.” According to the same writer, Aschylus symbolized 
the dreadful powers of conscience, in so far as it rests on obscure feel- 
ings and forebodings, and yields to no principles of reason, in the 
characters of the Furies. ‘‘ The sleep of the Furies in the temple,” he 
remarks, ‘* is symbolical ; for only in the holy place, in the bosom of 
religion, can the fugitive find rest from the stings of conscience. 
When at last a sanctuary is allotted to the softened Furies in the Athe- 
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Symbol of Melchisedek. 9 


nian territory, this is as much as to say that Reason shall not every 
where assert her power against the instinctive impulse—that there are 
certain boundaries in the human mind which are not to be passed, and 
which every person possessed of a sentiment of reverence will beware 
of touching, if he wishes to preserve inward peace.” There is also in 
Sophocles’ tragedy of Gdipus a sublime meaning. ‘‘ That the tor- 
tured and exhausted Cdipus should at last find peace and repose in 
the grove of the Furies, in the very spot from which all other mortals 
fled with aversion and horror,—he whose misfortune consisted in having 
done that at which every human being must shudder, without the 
consciousness or warning of any inward feeling to guide him,—in this 
there is a profound and mysterious sense.” Sophocles, however, 
brought down the supernatural and fabulous into the circle of huma- 
nity. Euripides went further, and contracted them within the limits 
of imperfect individuality. By him were introduced, also, allegorical 
significations of mythology ; and accordingly his tragedies are full of 
sophistical subtilty, accompanied with rhetorical and philosophical 
pretension. 

Allegory is, as the term imports, to say one thing and to mean an- 
other—(from adXoc other, and ayopew to speak)—but so, however, as 
that the thing spoken is the emblem or representative of the thing 
meant. An instance of this is given in Gal. iv. 24, in which the sym- 
bolical sense is departed from. But the symbolical sense is preserved 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews throughout, and in none more remark- 
ably than in the passages relating to Melchisedek. The event to 
which it refers occurred before the Jewish dispensation, while men 
lived under a more patriarchal government, and the royal and sacer- 
dotal offices were united in the same person. Religion then was 
catholic; the Deity had not set apart a peculiar people. The trans- 
action is of the simplest kind :—Abraham returned weary from his 
victory ; the royal priest met him, and refreshed him with bread and 
wine—the elements of the simple rites of that early time. The apos- 
tle, however, contemplates this simple fact as a symbol, forming a part 
and being emblematic of a truth universal, which was more perfectly 
exhibited in the institution of Christianity. Between the time of that 
primitive catholic religion and its restoration, a more partial dispensa- 
tion, for wise purposes, had been, as it were, parenthetically introduced. 
To show the Hebrews that there were religious ordinances out of the 
pale of their national religion, he dwells upon the distinction existing 
between this royal priest and the sons of Levi. The latter were born 
of Abraham and received tithes of their brethren—the former counted 
not his descent from the line of Abraham, yet received tithes of Abra- 
ham himself; by which act Abraham acknowledged the superiority of 
that order of the priesthood to which Melchisedek belonged. This 
catholic order, which included the whole earth under the same reli- 
gious privileges, was now restored by the divine Founder of Christi- 
anity. Here the one thing is a symbolic portion of the other. The 
order had remained in abeyance during the period of the education of 
the world. Upon its restoration, in a more perfect and powerful form, 
the apostle takes delight in tracing every resemblance between the 
type and the antitype ; and from the omission of the historian to men- 
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tion the father and mother of Melchisedek, his descent, the beginning 
of his days and the end of his life, infers his likeness to the Son of God, 
who remains an eternal priest. ‘‘ Upon this hint he spake ;” and 
thus, from the Jewish records themselves, demonstrated that the Levi- 
tical priesthood was not the most perfect form, and that there might 
be a rightful priest not of the order of Aaron. So it is, that all his- 
tory teaches by example; and in the earlier ages of the world the 
rudiments are discoverable of the better developed forms of polity in 
the more matured eras, or, as they are emphatically termed, the ful- 
ness of the times. This view is at once historical, intelligible, and phi- 
losophic, and avoids the unauthorized confusion between the persons 
of the type and the antitype, in which some theologians have delighted. 
It may be added, that it is suggested by the apostle himself in the 
two first verses of his Epistle. 

To write an article on Mysticism mystically, would, we are sure, be of 
little use to the general reader. We have, therefore, studied the ut- 
most plainness in what we have already uttered, and endeavoured to 
bring down the subjects of which we have treated to the apprehen- 
sions of all. We have said enough to show the reader that every 
event is an instance of an overruling Providence—a link in a great 
chain of which the beginning has reference to the end—and every age 


_ an imperfect type of a more perfect era yet to be. And even so every 


object of sense is an exponent of the wisdom and power of the Creator, 
and becomes an image which forms a component part of human lan- 
guage. But in such, how obscurely are the feelings and thoughts of 
man’s heart expressible! How utterly inadequate to the communica- 
tion of those which relate to Eternity and to the Eternal ! 

There has always been a class of men who have been conscious of 


| these thoughts and feelings, in their heights and their depths, and of 


the inadequacy of all language derived from material images to com- 
municate them ; nor were the images themselves calculated to afford 


_ them better satisfaction. Such men accordingly withdrew into soli- 


tudes, that they might meditate the thoughts of their hearts in retire- 
ment, and be still. Silence, tranquillity, repose, and lonely musing 
they affected most, as best fitted to maintain that communion with 
their own souls from which alone they expected to derive that know- 
ledge which no man could teach to another, and which nature might 
only suggest by types and symbols that concealed more than they 
discovered. In the soul, therefore, and only in the soul, they sought 
for a solution of those mysteries, and for a satisfactory answer to those 
questions, which originated in its own restless activity. They resorted 
to it as to an oracle, and awaited its responses. But its responses 
were not delivered in words or images, but spake by means of secret 
emotions—they were felt, not heard—felt, not by the external senses, 
but by the internal. These emotions constituted a language, spiritual, 
free from that mode of necessity to which a material instrument is 
liable—and interpreted according to the will of the patient. Thus 
they inquired after truth, and contemplated it, as they believed, in its 
native purity, without disguise and without corruption. Of this truth, 
it is evident, no distinct notions could be formed by definitions, abstract 
theorems, or profound speculations. It could not, they thought, be 
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discovered by labour or study. On the contrary, they sought it by | 
means of passive contemplation, and endeavoured to extenuate and ex-_ 
haust the body, that its influences might be annulled ; and considered 
that, by shutting all the avenues of the outward senses, the human 
spirit must necessarily approximate to the Father of Spirits, when thus 
disengaged from the impediments which prevented its union with the 
Fountain of its being. 

Such was the mode of existence adopted by the Brachmans and 
Samaneans. They are described as having lived in retirement, avoid- 
ing intercourse with mankind, abstaining from wine and animal food, 
practising great bodily austerities. By means of prayer and medita- 
tion, and abstraction from the world, they endeavoured to raise them- 
selves to an incessant communication with the Deity. So, also, the 
priests of the wisest of nations retired from the world into a state of 
contemplative seclusion, and gave birth toa sublime system of theology 
absurdly misunderstood. ‘It is hard to believe,” says the Chevalier 
Ramsay, ‘‘ that human nature could ever sink so low, as to adore in- 
sects, reptiles, and plants (which they see produced, growing, and de- 
caying every day), without ascribing certain divine virtues to them, or 
considering them as symbols of some invisible power; but though we 
should suppose that i are some nations in the world sunk into so 
gross an ignorance, as to have no notion of a Deity, yet it is certain 
that Egypt cannot be charged with such a degree of stupidity. All 
historians, as well sacred as profane, agree in speaking of this people 
as the wisest of all nations. One of the encomiums that the Holy 
Spirit makes of Moses, is, that he was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. Moreover, to express the transcendency of Solomon’s 
wisdom, the writer of the Book of Kings says, ‘that it excelled not 
only the wisdom of all the children of the East, that is, of the Persian 
Magi and Chaldeans, but also all the wisdom of Egypt.” Would the 
Holy Spirit have spoken in such a manner of a nation so senseless as 
to worship onions, crocodiles, and the most despicable reptiles ? 

‘* This great principle laid down, let us examine impartially what 
hints and fragments of the Egyptian philosophy have been preserved 
by the Greeks or Latins, Pagans or Christians, now extant. Plutarch, 
in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, tells us, ‘that the end of all the 
Egyptian rites and mysteries, was the knowledge of that first God who 
is the Lord of all things, and only intelligible by the mind ; that the 
theology of the Egyptians had two meanings,—the one holy and sym- 
bolical, the other vulgar and literal ; and consequently, that the figures 
of animals which they had in their temples, and which they seemed 
to adore, were only so many hieroglyphics to represent the divine at- 
tributes.” After which he declares that the first God of the Egyptians 
was a hidden deity, and that a crocodile was one of his symbols, be- 
cause this animal, hid in the water, sees all things, and is itself unseen, 
which is a property of the supreme God. 

‘* Origen, who was cotemporary with Plutarch, follows the same 
principles in his book against Celsus, a Pagan philosopher, who pre- 
tended to understand Christianity, because he knew superficially some 
ceremonies of that religion, though he had never entered into the spirit 
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of it. Now Origen expresses himself in this manner ;* ‘ The Egyptian 
philosophers have sublime ideas of the Divine Nature, which they keep 
secret, and never discover to the people, but under a veil of fables and 
allegories. Celsus is like a man who has travelled into that country, 
and though he has conversed with none but the ignorant vulgar, yet 
takes it into his head, that he understands the Egyptian religion. All 
the Eastern nations, the Persians, the Indians, the Syrians, conceal 
sacred mysteries under their religious fables. The wise men of all these 
religions see into the sense and true meaning of them, whilst the vulgar 
go no further than the exterior symbol, and bark that covers them.’” 

Not to enter into the authorities of lamblichus, and the Pagan 
writers, it will be sufficient for our purpose to add the following tes- 
timonies from other Christian Fathers.—St. Cyprian+ says, ‘that 
Hermes Trismegistus acknowledged one God whom he confessed to be 
inettable and inestimable.” Lactantius{ maintains that ‘“‘ Thoth, or 
Hermes, a most ancient philosopher, instructed in all kinds of learning, 
and therefore called Trismegist, wrote many books concerning the 
knowledge of divine things, wherein he asserts the majesty of one 
supreme God, calling him, as we do, God and Father ; and lest any 
one should ask his name, he said that he was without any name, that is, 
ineffable and incomprehensible.” Justin Martyr§ adds, ‘‘ Ammon, in 
his books, called God tue most Hippen; and Hermes plainly de- 
clares, that it is hard to conceive God, but 1mpossiBLE to express him.” 

Such were the sublime ideas whereto those ancient sages found 
it possible to elevate the human spirit. But such ideas are wordless 
—formless—there are no images by which they can be made known. 
Yet will they be outspoken ; they are like fire in the marrow and the 
blood, consuming that in which they are excited, unless outspoken, 
Oh! the spirit of man will seek companionship in its highest as in its 
meanest affections. It will not be alone—it cannot be alone. ‘‘ Soli- 
tude may be for God, but society is for men.” Such ideas overwhelm 
with their immense importance the mind which is capable of conceiving 
them. But what is of importance to one mind, is so to another; and 
a fellow feeling will urge the benevolent spirit to communicate what is 
so beneficial to its brethren. Besides, we are so constituted, that the 
mind rests not satisfied with its own consciousness, but will go out of 
itself to find a confirmative sympathy in the bosom of another. 

Now, in proportion to the difficulty will be a man’s desire of render- 
ing himself intelligible—and, in order to do this, he will accumulate 
images to express what any one is, by itself, inadequate to embody. 
No combination of images, however, can fulfil the conditions of a spi- 
ritual language. Resort is had to every figure of speech, but in vain. 
Still the mind struggles against the necessity of its mode of communi- 
cation, and heaps hyperbole on hyperbole, and, like the ancient Titan, 
by a pile of mountains upon mountains would scale the skies, from 
which he is ever and anon repelled. It is in this manner that all 
the stores of nature are ransacked for symbols, which resemble no 
more the ideas for which they are put, than the words of language the 





* Origen contra Celsum, lib. i. p. 2. + St. Cyprian, de Idol. Vanit. 
+ Lact. lib. i. p. 30. § Justin Martyr, Apol. ad Ant. Pium. 
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things they represent. In process of time, the mind in whith origi- 
nated the ideas has departed to that ‘‘ bourn from which no traveller 
returns,” but the records of its vain ambition remain. The Babel 
stands—but there is a confusion of lip. None interprets the symbols 
aright, because all seek in the symbols for what is not in them—for 
what was never in them—but ever in the mind of the inventor only. 
The spirit is lost, the letter remains; and at length, to silence dis- 
putes, to cover ignorance, to excuse indolence and want of thought, 
the spirit is no longer sought after, and the letter alone regarded. This 
is the case even in the present day, with regard to the sublimer sym- 
bols of the Christian faith. For how long a period has the spirit and 
the letter of Scripture been placed in opposition? And now men seem 
well content to put up with the letter to save discussion, and judge of 
the Gospel as they would of an act of parliament. But even in courts 
of law, where it prevails most, the principle is bad—and would only 
be resorted to as a check against the dishonesty of hired advocates, 
Thus it is that every approximation towards evil diverges into the 
limits of material necessity, from which the truth, that makes free in- 
deed, emancipates the human spirit. 

To what objects—what symbols—more adequate and appropriate 
to express the power and the glory of the Deity, could the first 
teachers of mankind have referred, than to the starry heavens? ‘* The 
heavens,” says a pious author, a favourite with the German people, 
in the most emphatical manner, ‘‘ declare the glory of God: 
the heavens are nobly eloquent of the Deity, and the most mag- 
nificent heralds of their Maker’s praise. They speak to the whole 
universe; for there is neither speech so barbarous, but their lan- 
guage is understood, nor nation so distant, but their voices are 
heard among them.” This led naturally to the study of astronomy ; 
a study on which Josephus lays great stress in his account of the first 
ages of the earth. Such a teacher probably was Belus, who, in refe- 
rence to the wonders of astronomy, endeavoured to instruct mankind 
in spiritual truth through the avenues of sense. The endeavour was 
fruitless—the spiritual died with him, the signs yet continued, and 
became the objects of the admiration proper only to those verities which 
they substituted. A succeeding generation idolized the signs of 
thought, and deified the teacher. Meantime the different interpreta- 
tions of doctrines ripened into active opposition, and the Nimrod of 
some prevailing sect persecuted the others. Fortunately, however, 
the diversity of dialects, which perhaps was an effect from this fruitful 
cause, prevented any particular idolatry from becoming universal. 

Much of this evil-under the sun is owing to the almost universal 
proneness of mankind to rely upon authority. All are not men of 
genius; and they who are not so, and yet are not so far lost to the 
sense of goodness and greatness as to want all admiration of the good 
and great, are too fain to save themselves the trouble of thinking, by 
reposing on some one who is willing to think for them. It is this 
which makes men slaves, and builds up the altars and the thrones of , 
superstition and despotism. These men are sensible men, but they 
are not thinking men—and they soon end in becoming neither the one 
nor the other ;—some degraded to the merely animal, others almost to 
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the vegetable, states of being—yet with all the faculties of humanity 
consuming them within, rusting and corroding in mere desuetude. 
Whatever may have been their desire to arrive at truth—religious, 
spiritual truth,—their observation was exclusively devoted to out- 
ward and sensible objects, and to him by whom these were made 
available (as they fondly deemed) to the gratification of their curiosity 
respecting the things which are too high for man. This was a mere 
selfish interest, inconsistent with that elevation of soul which is neces- 
sary to gain even a glimpse of those mysteries whereof they were inqui- 
sitive. It originated in no desire to a holy life, but in a wish to ascer- 
tain what were the rewards of a holy life, that they might ascertain 
what profit there was in relinquishing the pleasures of sense. Yet, 
truly, even in this they are evermore deceived ; for without relinquishing 
these they can make no calculation of the profit, since they can form no 
conception of the rewards. This principle of selfishness introduces 
every species of superstition and idolatry,—for it is itself idolatry,— 
and, indeed, all those absurdities with which mysticism in all ages 
has been chargeable, and which are the abuses of a thing good in 
itself. It produces all manner of vain imitation,—vain, because only 
imitation,—which in religion is called hypocrisy, and in literature 
talent. ‘ Men,” says Madame de Stael, ‘‘ who have introduced self- 
love into a doctrine entirely founded on the renunciation of self-love, 
have taken advantage of these unexpected instances of divine support 
to deceive themselves with illusions of every description: they have 
fancied that they were elect persons, or prophets; they have believed 
in visions; in a word, they have become superstitious in looking at 
themselves.” The fact is, the elect persons—the prophets—had pre- 
ceded them ; these were but spurious counterfeits, who wished to make 
pretence to their spiritual gifts, without undergoing the self-sacrifice 
which is its necessary condition. They sought to reconcile God and 
Mammon. 

If we duly consider this view of the subject, we shall be at no loss 
to account for those ancient Chaldean pretenders to divination and 
astrology that flourished, after Zoroaster, towards the beginning of 
the Babylonish empire. The magic of the Chaldeans is not to be 
confounded with witchcraft, or a supposed intercourse with evil spirits : 
it consisted in the performance of certain religious ceremonies or in- 
cantations, which were supposed, through the interposition of good 
demons, to produce a supernatural effect. Their astrology was wholly 
founded on the chimerical principle, that the stars have an influence, 
either beneficial or malignant, upon human affairs, which may be dis- 
covered, and made the certain ground of prediction in particular cases. 
These errors and abuses originate in endeavouring to derive that from 
without, which can only be excited from within a man; being only 
to be produced by a change of life and moral contemplation, and 
wholly inconsistent with selfishness, even in its most refined form, and 
with sensuality of every degree. At the same time, through the veil 
of allegory, we can detect the borrowed principle upon which the mass 
of fiction is erected, and find no difficulty in referring the truth to 
the original author. The sum of the Chaldaic cosmogony, divested 
of embellishment, is—that in the beginning all things consisted of fire 
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and water; that Belus, or a divine power, dividing this humid mass, 
formed the world; and that the human mind is an emanation from 
the divine nature. 

It is unnecessary to point out to the reader how the Jewish nation 
was especially set apart to preserve spiritual truths in their native 
purity. Hence were the Hebrews prohibited from representing the 
pure essence of the Deity by anything corporeal, by graven images or 
statues, or anything in heaven, upon earth, or in the sea. Neverthe- 
less, knowing how needful were external signs and symbols to excite 
man to spiritual, internal adoration, their legislator established a public 
worship that was all figurative and symbolical. All the necessary 
and most vulgar functions of life were consecrated by a divine com- 
mand, and so became acts of religious obedience. The external 
worship of the Jews was loaded with a great variety and multiplicity 
of rites and ordinances, which, when practised in the spirit of the 
institution, became a sort of continual prayer; their abstinences, a 
daily mortification ; their ablutions and purifications, symbols of that 
perfect purity of heart necessary to prepare us for the divine union ; 
the daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly feasts and sacrifices, were 
emblems and symbols either of the great Victim to be offered up for 
the sins of the world, or of the internal sacrifice of the passions, sensual 
desires, or spiritual vices, which must be immolated ere we can be 
reunited to the first principle of being—the Father of Spirits, and the 
Spouse of Souls. 

The prophets had but too often occasion to rebuke this stupid 
people, not only for idolatry, but for an apathetic contentment with 
the ceremonial law, without any regard to its moral signification. 
After the dispersion which was consequent upon the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, it appeared that a consideration of the Chaldaic philosophy had 
modified the propensities of several of the more imaginative minds. 
They, however, went to the contrary extreme. The Essenes looked 
on the laws of Moses as an allegorical system of spiritual and 
mysterious truth, and renounced all regard to the outward letter in 
its explanation. While they paid the highest regard to the moral 
precepts of the law, they neglected the ceremonial, excepting what re- 
garded personal cleanliness, the observance of the Sabbath, and making 
an annual present to the temple of Jerusalem. The schism which they 
thus made between the spirit and letter of their religious books, suffi- 
ciently points out the error into which they had wandered. The 
allegorical sense, as we have before endeavoured to show, separates 
the spirit from the letter, if not opposes one to the other: the sym- 
bolical demands that a proper place be given to both; and reconciles 
each to either, by the mediatory power of the imagination acting on 
historical fact. In the same false spirit it was, that they maintained 
that rewards and punishments extended to the soul only, and con- 
sidered the body as a mass of malignant matter, and the prison of the 
immortal spirit. And so, indeed, it is, until ‘“* the redemption of the 
body” be fulfilled ; but not necessarily, and of itself, 

This sect was divided into two classes—one of which followed a 
ong institution, the other professed a theoretical institution. The 
atter, who were called Therapeute, placed their whole felicity in the 
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contemplation of the divine nature. Detaching themselves entirely 
from secular affairs, they transferred their property to their relations 
and friends, and retired to solitary places, where they devoted them- 
selves to a holy life. The principal society of this kind was formed 
near Alexandria, where they lived, not far from each other, in separate 
cottages, each of which had its own sacred apartments, to which the 
inhabitants retired for the purposes of devotion. After their morning 
prayers, they spent the day in studying the law and the prophets,— 

endeavouring, by the help of the commentaries of their ancestors, to 
discover some allegorical meaning in every part. Besides this, they 
entertained themselves with composing sacred hymns in various kinds 
of metre. Six days of the week were, in this manner, passed in soli- 
tude. On the seventh day they met, clothed in a decent habit, ina 
public assembly ; where, taking their places according to their age, 
they sate with the right hand between the breast and the chin, and the 
left at the side. Then, some one of the elders, stepping forth into the 
middle of the assembly, discoursed, with a grave countenance and a 
calm tone of voice, on the doctrines of the sect; the audience, in the 
meantime, remaining in perfect silence, and occasionally expressing 
their attention and approbation by a nod. The chapel where they 
met was divided into two apartments—one for the men, and the other 
for the women. So strict a regard was paid to silence in these as- 
semblies, that no one was permitted to whisper, nor even to breathe 
aloud ; but when the discourse was finished, if the question which had 
been proposed for solution had been treated to the satisfaction of the 
audience, they expressed their approbation by a murmur of applause. 
Then the speaker, rising, sang a hymn of praise to God, in the last 
verse of which the whole assembly joined. On great festivals, the 
meeting was closed with a vigil, in which sacred music was performed, 
accompanied with solemn dancing; and these vigils were continued 
till day-spring, when the assembly, after a morning prayer, in which 
their faces were directed towards the rising sun, was broken up. So 
abstemious were these ascetics, that they commonly ate nothing before 


' the setting of the sun, and often fasted two or three days. They abstained 


from wine, and their ordinary food was bread and herbs. Their 
endeavour was so to accustom themselves, that God should never be 
absent from their minds, and that his beauty and excellence should 
always dwell in their thoughts. Thus, they described themselves as 
habitually living in the recollection of His presence, and uttering, even 
in sleep, divine things. 

Much dispute has arisen among the learned concerning this sect. 
Some have imagined them to be Judaising Gentiles; but Philo supposes 
them to be Jews, by speaking of them as a branch of the sect of Essenes, 
and expressly classes them among the followers of Moses. Others 
have maintained, that the Therapeutee were an Alexandrian sect of 
Jewish converts to the Christian faith, who devoted themselves to a 
monastic life. But this is impossible ; for Philo, who wrote before 
Christianity appeared in Egypt, speaks of this as an established sect. 
From comparing Philo’s account of this sect with the state of philo- 
sophy in the country where it flourished, it seems likely that the 
Therapeute were a body of Jewish enthusiasts, who suffered them- 
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selves to be drawn aside from the simplicity of their ancient religion 
by the example of the Egyptians and Pythagoreans. How long this 
sect continued is uncertain; but it is not improbable, that, after the 
appearance of Christianity in Egypt, it soon became extinct. 

The mention of the Pythagoreans enables us to make an easy tran- 
sition to the next branch of our subject. The above enthusiasts may 
be, perhaps, denounced by many as fanatics—how justly, we decide 
not. We dispute not the term by which they may be designated ; but 
whether they should be therefore denounced, may be questioned. 
The sects above described, clearly come within the meaning of the 
term—as they collected a swarm and cluster circum fana, which by 
the Germans is called Schwiirmery, or swarm-making. But such a 
term could not with any propriety, or in any invidious sense, be 
applied to such men as eel and Plato: it were, indeed, 
fatally to discourage every noble effort in philosophy and all origi- 
nality in speculation, to characterize genius like theirs with an appel- 
lation so p amare ta Rather let instances of such authority lead us 
to think, with a modern author of great ability, that ‘in considering 
the nature and operations of the intellectual powers of man, the reci- 
procal action of the soul on the imagination, and of the imagination 
on the soul, where the senses do not interfere, has not been sufficiently 
considered ; and that a philosophical oun of some of the most 
eminent mystics, would lead to useful observations on this curious 
subject.” 

We have already said, that the great object of these modes of 
discipline was to effect a communication of the human mind with the 
invisible world and the Supreme Being. Such communication has 
occurred—inspiration is no idle tale; and in vision and in dream, holy 
men have been divinely visited. Prophets have spoken—nay, schools 
of such have been—whose words are things that have been fulfilled, 


are fulfilling, and shall be fulfilled. In what way the spirit manifested | 
itself to their minds’ eye, we know not: but, in all ordinary cases, the | 


influences of the spirit, we know, are not distinguishable from the 
emotions of our own minds. They are analogous to the operations of 
nature. How silently she proceeds in her work—how utterly noise- 
less is she in all her operations. Her genial influence with imper- 
ceptible progress pervades all existence. In silence, the germs of 
future plants, the juices of future fruits, are prepared in her invisible 
recesses. In silence, the earth revolves, and we are insensible to 
the motion which gives birth to day and night, and the four seasons 
in constant succession. The music of the spheres is unheard by 
mortal sense. We grow from infancy to age—and are refreshed in 
sleep, by means of which we are unconscious. All things which do 
good to man work out their ends by like quiet processes. It is in the 
tranquillity of retirement, and in the stillness of solitary study, that 
the sage produces those truths from the sanctuary of his being, which 
respect the welfare of the human race in time and in eternity. In all 
these instances, no power can be discriminated as separate and dis- 
tinct from the manifested effect. The workmen, whatever they be, 
are heard not by the ear—are seen not by the eye. The German 
poet, Gessner, in his Death of Abel, has indeed feigned, (how beau- 
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tifully !) that an angel once touched the eyes of our first parents, and 
revealed to their view the children of heaven who were employed in 
these works of goodness. He presented the celestial labourers as col- 
lecting the light mists that issued from the moist earth, and convert- 
ing them into mild dews and fertilizing showers—watching the sources 
of the brooks lest the plants should lack nourishment—presiding over 
the growth of fruits—painting the flowers, filling them with fragrance 
—and wafting from their wings the gentle breezes. But the eyes of 
our progenitors were soon closed again, ‘“‘ soon they became unable to 
behold the heavenly effulgence, and the 1 rapturous scene disappeared.” 

So it is, that “ the wind bloweth where it listeth.”—Men are not ordi- 
narily conscious of a divine influence resident within the temple of 
their souls—they feel no will, but their own will; no strength, but their 
own strength, These internal influences agree with what pesecopey has 
taught us with respect to all external impressions. In all sensation we 
know nothing beyond the representation made in the faculty of sense. 
The correlative object has no reality but as it impinges the sense; for us 
its very being consists in its effect upon our mental constitution. All 
that lies beyond this, is in the province of Faith; and it were as great 
Berkleyism in religion, as it would be in philosophy, to deny therefore 
the separate existence of the operating spirit;—in both cases we have 
a strong and irresistible conviction and belief of an external being in- 
independent on the moods of the soul and the modifications of the 
sense. 

To the perception of this philosophical truth had Pythagoras and 
Plato arrived, but all their inquiries ended in a sublime idealism. 
Pythagoras derived many of his notions from the priests in Chaldea 
and Egypt, and was instructed in their symbolical writings. He sub- 
jected himself to an ascetic mode of life, and lived in a world of ideas. 
He accordingly identified the Universe with the soul of man—he could 
perceive nothing but the animated and the intelligent, and all other 
souls were but emanations from the Universal Soul. Such was his 
love of truth in the purity of the idea, that he feigned that the soul of 
Hesiod was chained to a column in the infernal regions, and grievously 
tormented ; and that Homer’s was suspended from a tree, and sur- 
rounded with serpents; on account of the liberties which they had 
taken with the verities of religion and the symbols by which they were 
represented. He compared life to a fair; ‘* For,” said he, * as ina 
fair some come to exercise themselves in one sort of combat, some in 
another; some come to traffic, others to look on: so, in life, some 
are born the slaves of glory, some of ambition, and others content 
themselves with the investigation of truth.” To the discovery of 
truth, he devoted his existence—but he saw in Nature only a modifi- 
cation of his own intelligence, and ascribed divinity to her nobler pro- 
ductions, sun, moon, and stars. 

Plato’s doctrines are the foundation of modern mysticism; Fené- 
lon’s opinions, therefore, respecting them are peculiarly interesting. 
Feénélon was of the higher order of mystics, a disciple of Madame de 
Guyon. It is rather singular that he should look somewhat super- 
ciliously upon the doctrines of Plato. ‘‘ According,” says Fénélon, 
in his Lives of the Antient Philosophers, ‘‘to the account given by 
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Plutarch, in the third chapter of his first book, ‘On the Opinions of 
the Philosophers,’ Plato acknowledged three first principles,—God, 
Matter, Idea. God, as the Universal Intelligence; Matter, as the 
source or foundation of generation and corruption; and Idea, as an 
incorporeal substance resident in the Divine mind. He acknowledged 
the world, indeed, to be the work of a God, or Creator; but he did 
not, by the term creation, mean what is generally understood by the 
word. He supposed that God had only formed, or built, if we may 
so express it, the world out of matter which had existed from all 
eternity; so that he was, in fact, the Creator of the World, only so 
far as he had broken up a chaotic mass, and given form to what was 
before dead inactive matter; as architects and masons raise edifices 
by cutting and arranging stones which before lay in shapeless masses.* 

“It has been generally supposed that Plato had some knowledge 
of the true God ; either from the light of his own reason, or from the 
instruction he might have derived from the writings of the Hebrews. 
But it must at the same time be allowed that he was among those of 
whom St. Paul speaks—when he says. ‘ Because that, when they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful, but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened.’ Plato, in fact, established, in his ‘ Epinomis,’ three 
ranks or classes of Gods ; superior, inferior, and intermediate. Ac- 
cording to him, the superior Gods dwell in the heavens, and are so 
far elevated above the human race, both by the excellence of their 
nature, and by the place they inhabit, that mankind can only have 
intercourse with them through the intervention of the intermediate 
Gods, whose habitations are in the air, and whom he styles demons. 
These demons act as ministers between the superior Gods and the 
human race ; conveying the commands of the Gods to man, and the 
prayers and offerings of man to the Gods. Each has his peculiar 
department allotted to him in the government of the world. They 
likewise preside over oracles and divinations, and by their agency all 
miracles are performed, and all prodigies happen. Plato’s notions 
respecting the secondary, or intermediate Gods, were in all likelihood 
borrowed from the accounts of angels in Holy Writ, of which it is 
probable he had some knowledge. Besides these, he admits a third 
class of Gods, inferior to the second, and whom he places in rivers ; 
contenting himself with qualifying them as demigods, and giving them 
the power of influencing dreams, and performing wonders in the same 
way as the intermediate Gods. He even maintained that the elements, 
and every portion of the universe, are full of these demigods, who, 





* From Plato’s definition of Matter, as the Source or Foundation of Generation 
and Corruption, it is quite clear that Plato is not answerable for this statement of 
Fénélon’s. The “‘ Eternal Matter’’ of the Greek sages, by virtue of its attribute, 
indeed, can never be the same thing with the aggregate of phenomena, or any 
number of them, definite or indefinite—but is thereby identified with the Absolute 
and Universal Substance, which, when closely considered, is none other than the 
Eternal Reason, i. e. the Wisdom of Solomon’s Proverbs and the Word of St. 
John’s Gospel. The distinction between Phenomenal Matter and Noumenal Matter 
is just as wide as St. Paul’s distinction between a Natural Body and a Spiritual 
Body. Student of Philosophy! we pray you, bear this in mind! 
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according to him, sometimes made themselves visible to human 
beings, and then again vanished from sight. Here, then, we probably 
have the original storehouse whence all the sylphs, salamanders, 
spirits, and gnomes of the cabala have since issued.” 

Fénélon, being a mystic, though in his ‘* Maxims of the Saints” 
he showed himself no unskilful apologist for mysticism, and even of 
quietism, was apparently incapable of projecting the subject to a 
sufficient distance to contemplate it with the eye of an impartial philo- 
sopher. He does not appear in the above passage to allow for the 
tendency of mysticism to symbolism, to that excessive accumulation of 
imagery, in the vain endeavour to communicate ideas which are really 
in themselves incommunicable. Plato, probably, intended by the 
machinery described above to represent the omnipresence of the 
Deity—and the union of the divine nature with every part of creation. 
Unable to separate the influences of Divine Providence from its 
effects, the Platonists identified both—and thus proceeded to a deifica- 
tion of the universe. The system of emanation which they adopted 
from Oriental philosophy, supposed an indefinite series of spiritual 
natures, derived from the same supreme source; whence, considering 
the human mind as a link in the chain of intelligence, they conceived, 
that by passing through its various stages of purification, it might, at 
length, ascend to the first fountain of intelligence, and enjoy a mys- 
terious union with the divine nature. They even imagined that the 
soul of man, properly prepared by previous discipline, might rise to 
a capacity of holding immediate intercourse with good demons, and 
even enjoy, in a state of ecstacy, an intuitive vision of God. 

The Philosophy of Schelling may, perhaps, be considered as a 
refined system of Platonism. According to the German systems of 
secbeundeutal philosophy, the very being of God is inconceivable by 
man, apart from man’s moral being. Schelling teaches that we have 
a knowledge of purely intelligible things by intuition ; that God is the 
only existent being, that he is one and all things, that what is out of 
God, is not, exists not—that we ourselves, as far as we really are, have 
our being in God, and that our individual and personal existence is 
an apparent one, and that our real existence consists in our identity 
with God. Schelling’s error is in deciding dogmatically upon a 
question equally so important and so mysterious as this: it is, how- 
ever, free from mysticism. It shall be our endeavour hereafter to 
defend German transcendentalism from this charge, where used in a 
bad sense, which has been urged against it, but, at present, we pass 
on, having referred to this peculiar system as an illustration to assist 
the reader’s conception of an abstruse subject. It must be added, 
that, according to Schelling, there is, and has been, only one philo- 
sophy—but that philosophy is bipolar, and its harmony consists in 
the mutual relation of two powers, of which the two poles and the 
centre form the image. In a word, the mystery of existence con- 
sists in the union of spirit with matter. 

Plato commenced his career as a poet, and was doubtless assisted 
by a poetical fancy in multiplying images for the expression of ideal 
truth. The Hebrew legislator himself, as we have seen, yielded to 
this necessity ; and even consecrated the most common acts of daily 
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life, to constitute it a perpetual worship, and to remind the people 
continually of divine things. In this he yielded to the law of God, as 
impressed upon the nature of man. The same system everywhere 
prevailed. It came out more particularly, by contrast, in the primitive 
ages of Christianity. Animated by an abhorrence of idolatry equal to 
that which had distinguished the Jews from the other nations of the 
ancient world, the early Christians came almost, as is well shown by 
Gibbon, momently into contact with the rites of Paganism, which 
had involved themselves, as it were, with the strings of life itself, and 
the ordinary routine of social intercourse. 

Some writers have asserted that the Hebrew legislator, from a de- 
sire to compromise between divine truth and the weakness of the 
people, assimilated the rites of their religion to those of the heathen 
nations about, either by way of comparison or contrast. If, as there is 
great reason to suspect the contrary, the heathens did not borrow 
their ceremonies from the patriarchal traditions, on which those of the 
Jewish church were founded, we may still perceive that he yielded 
rather to the constitution of man, and the nature of social intercourse 
in those regulations, than to the infirmity of a particular race, We 
have an instance before us in the philosophy of Plato, how the purest 
speculations of the human mind, and the most removed from material 
adjuncts, when they come to assume shape and consistency, adopt the 
forms and the associations of that faculty of the mind termed fancy, 
which aggregates for the service of reason, (‘‘ as chief,”) the ever- 
shifting accidents of our sensible perspective. And when left to the 
caprice of a number of minds, whereof ninety-nine out of a hundred 
are incapable of speculation, and the few that are, are better masters 
of the pleasing arts than of the abstract sciences, the result may be 
easily conceived :—All are but different forms of expression and combi- 
nation—these are liable to be of the grossest; those of Plato are finely 
imaginative. They have no being in fact but in an ideal world—fictions 
they may be, but they are the fictions of a true science, if not perfectly 
symbolical, and representative portions of the general idea which they 
are designed to reveal, 

Of the two poles of philosophy, Plato adhered to the ideal. Nothing, 
according to his sublime notions, truly existed, but those things which 
are comprehended by the pure reason, such as the ideas of God, and 
the human soul as distinct from the body. The knowledge of such is 
wisdom. Philosophy is the desire of divine science, or the liberation 
of the mind from the body, and its direction towards those real essences 
which are perceptible only by the pure intelligence. A philosopher must 
possess a mind naturally turned towards contemplation, an ardent 
love of truth, a penetrating judgement, and a retentive memory. He 
must, withal, be inured to the exercise of temperance and fortitude, 
that nothing corporeal may divert him from the pursuit of wisdom. 
This philosophy, if theoretical, produces a contemplative life in which 
the mind, occupied in meditations purely intellectual, acquires a 
resemblance to the Divinity. With Aristotle, the senses were the 
inlets of all knowledge; but they converse only with the sensible 
world. Plato derived science exclusively from the soul itself, and 
provided it with a capacity to hold communion with spiritual natures. 
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THE DEPARTED YEAR, (1832 ;)* 
A MASQUE, 


BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 


Dramatis Persone. 


THE POET OF THE ISLE. CUVIER. 
THE ANGEL OF THE DEPARTING SCOTT. 
YEAR, GOETHE, 


SCENE I. 
’Tis an Islet in a vision, And on this Islet is a Temple 
Lovely—only not Elysian— Old as itself, sublimely simple 
Beautiful, and wild to boot, In its antique majesty ;— 
Even as Patmos, and as mute And who is he who stands thereby ? 
As was it ’mid the Egean, Or is he a Saint or Seer ? 
When, like Hesiod the Ascrean, Lingering in the Churchyard here, 
Who heard, while his flocks he fed, On the last Day of the Year— 
What the heavenly Muses said, List ; for as if to the sky, 
The last Prophet, in the balm He speaketh his soliloguy— 
Of Sabbath airs so still and calm, Poet—Prophet of the Isle— 
Heard the Trumpet Voice behind him, Know him now by his bland smile. 
And saw the Light that well did blind him. 





POET. 
I stand on Golgotha, 


And see the sun decline ! 
Here many suns have set, 
And here must once set mine. 
Behind the pensive hills, 
Sink’st thou, thou Orb of Day! 
Earth changes, but thou changeless art, 
Thou shinest still alway. 
Thou diest not, nor risest 
As from the grave again— 
Thou art eternal: Chance and change 
Pass o’er thee, but in vain. 
And dead are they, whose bones 
Here moulder in the dust ? 
Not even the Matter dies, 
That here yet moulder must. 
All seems, and nothing is 
As it appears; Day—Night— 
Are nothing to the Sun, 
Perpetual Source of Light. 








* The year 1832 was marked by the death of many distinguished men—among 
others, Sir Walter Scott, Goethe, and Cuvier; and by the Fast on account of the 
cholera—most likely the last that will ever be solemnized in this country. At the 
close of it, the author was moved to write the following Masque. It was thrown 
by, however, among his papers and forgotten. The other day it turned up, and is 
now commended to the indulgence of the reader. 
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Life—Death—are nothing to 
The Soul that never dies, 
And on the fugitive hours 
Looks placid from the skies. 
Remaining in herself, 
She giveth laws to Time, 
Throned in Eternity, 
Immutable, sublime ! 
Pensive shades the Poet’s brow And his spirit overcast. 


Darken—kneels the Poet now— Thought! thy lightning bursts the cloud, 
Awful memories have past And the Poet speaks aloud. 


POET. 


Wo to the Hypocrite’s Fast! Wo! wo! lamentation and sorrow! 

Have the People repented ? still speak they of dignities evil ? 

Yet despise they the Mercies so signally shown to the nations, 

By Him who disposeth events as it pleaseth his infinite Wisdom ? 

Him would they rob of his power, and take to themselves all its glory? 

Attribute divine usurped by the Multitude brutal, 

Thus with violence brutal confounded, profaned and insulted ! 

Have compassion, oh God! on the desperate wretch altho’ impious, 

If his hand be stretched forth to consume the fruit-of the Harvest, 

For his wrongs have been many and grievous, and thou wilt redress 
them! 

But ah! wo be to him, the seditious, the Tongue of a Faction, 

Set on fire of hell, fain to kindle the course of all nature. 


Surely, in its own fire shall it be consumed, and shall perish— 
"Tis a world of iniquity, full of deadliest poison ! 


The Poet sinks as in a trance, Till on his shoulder falls a hand, 
Nor heeds he what steps advance, And he hears a Voice command— 


Rise! upon thy feet upstand! 


POET. 
Who art thou, glorious Being—Sylph or Angel, 
Or God? 

ANGEL. 

Thy fellow-servant. Let me not 

O’erawe thee into worship; but be firm 
As a mah should he, whose sane mind holds rule 
O’er the fallacious sense. 


POET. 
Thou sayest well— 
But sense were all too much fallacious, if 
Form so surpassing beautiful as thine 
Were of the world that is— 


ANGEL. 
Both of the world 
That is, and of the world to come—for, know, 
The Other is the only World that is, 
Being eternal and for ever now. 
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POET. 
Truth, truly spoken—deep as hell, and high 
As heaven, and broad as is the universe. 


ANGEL. 
The body of the Resurrection, mine ; 
With Power answerable to my Will, 
To sink or soar, and inter-penetrate 
The unresisting Matter, and to me 
Such all is. 


POET. 

Body spiritual and glorious— 
Not such as once decayed with length of years, 
And moulders now within the graves we tread on. 
O! the mortality of flesh unrisen ! 
How hath it shown corruption in the Year 
That Death to-night will bury, while the stars 
Watch o’er great Nature’s dreams! Plague hath compelled 
Him to be busy, and thy chambers, Hades! 
Throng with unbodied spirits, without warning 
Dislodged from the frail tenements they dwelt in. 
Earth it hath scourged ; but from my Country’s heart 
The Prayer of Penitence hath smoked to Heaven. 


ANGEL. 
Yet in thy soul hath kindled Prophecy 
Against the hypocrite. 


POET. 
Again it heaves—it burns— 
Tis in my heart and at my lips— 
ANGEL. 
Quench not 
The Spirit—give it utterance—freely—fully. 


POET. 
Words of the Prophet heed ye; for yet in the Land is there Vision— 
I had fasted as rightly it had been decreed by the Council, 
Into whose hands hath God reposed thy destinies, England ! 
Also in the Temple I bowed, and worshipped the God of my Fathers— 
And while I prayed as Paul did of old in Jerusalem’s Temple, 
Like him I fell in a trance, and beheld there the Just One. 
And I said, Lord! have pity upon the People of England! 
For thy people are they, and of old hast thou chosen them surely, 
Seeing thy tender mercies have been so abundantly showered 
On the Land like the dew on the field on which thou wouldst shed 
blessing. 
But we have sinned and thou hast been wroth—yet now, lo, repent we, 
So let thine Anger depart; cleanse from Plague both the body and 
spirit! 
And mt he whom I saw in the Vision replied,—Son of Britain! 
Ye have fasted and prayed as Nineveh did in the old time, 
And are forgiven as she was—your pardon is written in heaven. 
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If ye repent and turn from the evil, no evil shall cling you— 

But if ye do not, your Fasting and Prayer nought avails—Ye must 
perish ! 

Jonah was heard—but Nahum had ie to prophesy ruin ; 

God was jealous, and wrath reserved, and accumulate vengeance 


Came on the wicked down, albeit he was slow unto anger, 
And his way in the whirlwind he had and the storm, while the clouds 


were 
Dust of his feet, and the sea he rebuked, and dried up the rivers. 
So if again ye sin, again will his judgements appal you— 
Ah! let therefore the People amend, and their Rulers be righteous! 
Lift up thy voice aloud, and let it be publicly uttered ! 
What is in thy heart speak, for, lo, my Spirit is with thee— 
So shall the Nation be warned, and tho’ the People should perish, 
And their name be known no more in the land of the living, 
Yet thy soul shall be clean of their blood and be saved from destruction ! 
Saying thus, he vanished, and straight I awaked from the trance and 
the vision, 
But the Word of the Lord abode with me, and truth I now utter— 
O the Burthen of Britain! give heed to the words of the Prophet! 
Wo to the hypocrite’s Fast! wo! wo! lamentation and sorrow ! 


ANGEL. 
I know it; I was then beside the Throne 
Of the Eternal, when thy prayer ascended 
Like incense from the censer of a Seraph. 


POET. 
Alas! for earth! alas! for the whole earth! 
I tremble, for the year is full of omens— 
Death has been choice in his election—precious 
Have been his harvests. Of full wil shocks 
He hath had many. Is not this a sign? 


ANGEL. 
All things are signs—all changes—all events. 


POET. 
Some cycle is completed. All old things 
Are looked on as the past, and present time 
As the beginning of a happier future. 


ANGEL. 
Each moment is so—hath for ever been; 
But man perceives it not, till he be shown 
Instance prerogative, and then exclaims 
A miracle! Yet Science safelier walks 
Among the common than amid the strange. 


POET. 
But the prerogative example strikes, 
And stirs attention. Such the age—the year— 
Wherein we live. How quickly are both departing 
For others to succeed ! 
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ANGEL. 
I am the Angel 
Of the Departing Year. If thou wouldst learn 
Of me, come with me—for I must be going. 
Come, climb these hills, until we reach the shore, 
And look on Ocean. Wilt thou cross it too? 
At least we can hold commune, till the sea 
Divide us from each other. Wilt thou thither? 
Silently the Poet bent Prophesying as he went— 
His head in token of consent, 
Wo to the hypocrite’s Fast! wo! wo! lamentation and sorrow ! 
Still pines the Workman for bread, nor shall he rejoice in the harvest; 
Gold is your Moloch still, and thereto offer ye human victims. 
Wealth do ye heap to your shame and destruction, the day whereof 
cometh— 
Surely it cometh and swiftly—for what is the wealth of a nation, 
If its People be not ?—perish they, and what are its riches ? 
Say ye, the Table is full, and Nature permits no more Feasters ? 
Know that her God will make room at her board, even though ye 
oppose him, 
Mighty Ones, but of earth! Only he wields the Thunder of Heaven ! 
Strike the bolt will the guilty—for He is the poor Man’s Avenger, 
But the Oppressor he hates, and his house maketh desolate alway. 


SCENE II. 


From crag to cliff still rising, they But upon the summit now, 

Hold sublime their onward way. Even this highest hill’s calm brow, 
Now attained the loftiest one, They will wait awhile ; for, lo, 

More than half their journey’s done— All the stars are out aglow, 

Light descending, they will glide And the moonlight’s on the mountain, 
Easy down the other side— Like a river from light’s fountain. 
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POET. 
Beautiful !———— 
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ANGEL. 
Glorious! Let it fill thy mind 
With admiration. 
POET. 
Ah! the stars of heaven 
Fade not like those of earth—the lustrous flowers 
That check her verdant carpet, as do these 
The ethereal curtain; and like them the sons, 
Once flourishing, of men decay and die. 


ANGEL. 
Weep not. The Jewels I’ve made up shall shine 
In the mysterious diadem that circles 
The brow of the Eternal! 


POET. 
Cuvier, 
Whose birthday made illustrious the great month 
That bore the child Napoleon. Nobler task 
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Than the blood-shedder Cuvier undertook, 

Not to destroy but to instruct mankind. 

He looked on Nature with a lover’s eye, 

And wooed her on the coast of Normandy, 
And wedded her in Paris. To the youth 

Of that renowned Metropolis he showed 

The beauty and the structure of her forms 

In animals and plants. Our mother, Earth, 
Revealed to him her secrets, and informed 
With knowledge of the world before the Flood, 
Nay, before Adam; revolutions these 

Of ages wonderful, whereto the change 

Of times and dynasties that awe with fear 

The trembling nations, are as motions slight 
Of wheels in clockwork, marking hour by hour. 


‘ANGEL. 
Despise not those slight motions. They do mark 
The hours; and hours are worthy of redemption, 
As passing to eternity. Nor was 
Of small account the year when Cuvier 
Opened his infant eye on that brave world 
Whose insight made him wise. Chateaubriand, 
Schiller and Canning, Humboldt, Wellington, 
Were born in that same year, and Scorr the day, 
The very day as that heroic man 
Whose wars he has recorded. 


POET. 

Far better task the Poet found 

In deeds of days of old, 
While Fancy hovered all around 

The legend that he told. 
The Minstrel’s Lay hath past away, 
And Marmion slain lives not again, 
And the Lady visits her Lake in vain ; 
For no more from the banks of Loch Venachar 
Fitzjames spurs his steed to Stirling afar. 
Thy Vision, Roderick, is o’er, 
And Rokeby is no more— 
Who shall the Bruce restore ? 
And Waverley is gone for ever— 
And are they vanished ? Never! never! 
The Forms, the Deeds, the Bard creates, 
To Death submit not, nor the Fates— 
They are immortal as divine, 
And the human heart it is their shrine— 
And Nature where she keeps her treasure 
Preserves them ever for her pleasure ; 
And while grass grows, and water flows, 
While breaketh morn, and setteth eve, 
They shall increasing charms receive. 
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Are they not lovely—lovelier 

The more remembrance can confer 
With what once gave it such delight— 
Minna and Brenda, and the bright 
Rebecca, and that sister fair, 

And Effie Deans, and hapless Clare ? 
And Meg and Madge are still as wild 
As ever yet was Fancy’s child ;— 

And that sad Bride of Lammermoor ! 
The soul she hath not touched is poor— 
And that she once hath touched, ne’er yet 
Had power, nor shall have, to forget. 
But, ah! the lyre is broken, 

For the spell-word hath been spoken ! 


ANGEL, 
Spoken to many—Benthem— Mackintosh— 
Berzelius—Chaptal—them no other angel 
Shall boast of passing o’er the Rubicon 
That no return permits. These dre the gifts 
Decreed for me to render the Eternal ; 
And I have done my office. GoztHe too— 


POET. 
A Name of Power—a Voice not understood— 


ANGEL. 
I hear a Voice thou hear’st not ; from afar 
It comes—from his own land—a Critic’s voice— 
An enemy in politics not letters— 
Making his peace with the departed Spirit 
Of the great German Master. It is Schelling’s— 
A dirge for Gothe—Listen :— 


DIRGE. 
Why should party rancour rave, 
When is quenched the lamp of life ? 
O! within the peaceful grave, 
Even the Wicked cease from strife— 
Where thy dust and ashes are, 
Buried be the axe of War— 
Let it perish, even as they— 
As thy Genius never may ! 

Ashes to ashes! dust to dust ! 
Thus Time’s Offspring ever must ; 
But the Immortal Spirit, shrined 
And shown in products of the Mind, 
Endures in an unfading clime. 

With glorious souls which them created — 
With souls which they regenerated— 
There, reproduced in worlds sublime, 
They triumph over Death and Time, 

The Children of the Eternal Prime 
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Therefore we laugh not o’er thy grave, 
Aristocrat ! that thou art dead— 
Therefore we mourn not, none could save 
Our Poet from the Doom we dread. 

Old Man of Weimar! would to thee, 
Though long thy term of years hath been, 
Time had been granted, verily, 

For Faust’s and Meister’s final scene. 
Thou Shakspere of the German stage! 
Thou Voltaire of a better age! 

More wise than this, and earnester 
Than he whose mirth a pun could stir, 
Even when passion was most wild— 
Deep Meaning kept thine aspect mild, 
And deep Emotion’s noiseless river 
Flowed o’er thy heart, and hid it ever. 

Thine was that mystic World of Light, 
With more of Shade, wherein few might, 
And none may now a path compel— 
Farewell! ideal realms! farewell! 
Haste! Shapes of Twilight! haste away! 
Dreams vanish from the waking day— 
And Forms of more substantial hues 
Charm a less visionary Muse. 

Thou first this World of modern time 
Didst curtain up in Fables old, 

And cast those Parables sublime 

In newer sense and later mould— 

To Fable now, and Parable, 
Farewell again—again farewell ! 

Unveiled, and clear of mystery, 

The face of Truth men now would see— 
But what is it whereon they look ? 

The Alphabet of Nature’s Book— 

The Symbol of the Truth, I ween; 

And for the Goddess’ self serene, 

Her Image or her veil before 

Our new Idolaters adore— 

For this we weep! that, Goethe, thou 
May’st chide not such false worship now! 


POET. 
Peace well befits the death-bed and the grave. 


ANGEL. 
Take up thy prophecy—for we must hence. 


So down the hills unto the shore, The Bard enrapt, with footing slow, 
The Angel leading as before, Raised high his fe-rful voice of wo. 


Have the Senators wisdom ? and sought they the blessing with weeping, 
Fasting and prayer, or mocked they their God when they worshipped ? 
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Angels weep, and Heaven mourns, for the land whose lawgivers gibber, 
Apes and baboons, merely sensual, utterly emptied of spirit, — 
Unadoring—unbelieving—and blind to repentance— 

But He knows of their need, and calls to remembrance their doings, 
How they brake down the hedges which once protected his vineyard, 
And so let in the wolves and wild beasts of the forests to rend it, 
Therefore into their own pleasant places the spoiler shall enter, 

Even laid waste their gardens shall be, and their Edens shall wither— 
Yet, oh! grant, All-Merciful! thou, that the whole land become not 
Desert and wilderness, where the rose blossoms not nor the lily— 
Spare thy people, good Lord! and mingle not all in destruction ! 


SCENE III. 





The Angel and the Poet now No sail is on that tranquil deep, 
Have reached the Ocean shore below, | Lovely but fearful in its sleep ; 
And now upon the beach they stand, No ship nor galley they may enter: 
And mark the moonlit-sea expand, Who would upon its bosom venture— 
So calm, so peaceful, and so clear, Angel or man, there’s nought for him, 
The stars are seen reflected there— Would he cross that sea, but to sink or 
swim, 
POFT. 
And is thy way athwart this glassy sea? 
ANGEL, 


Upon that Other Shore the Immortals are— 
The Dead thou wept’st for. 

POET. 

Would that I were with them! 

ANGEL. 
Why not? 

POET. 

I were unworthy of their converse,— 

Whom Fame hath hallowed not. 

ANGEL. 

Fame makes not Poets, 

But spoils them often. Thou hast felt the soul 
Of the Creation thrilling through thine own, 
And uttered it in song, which whoso heard 
Might thrill too with the same, if he could feel. 
And are there not even Poets who have never 
Been known such to themselves—men well inspired, 
Yet as the dumb, note-worthy but not noted, 
By a fastidious, fond, and trifling world ? 
But the Immortal Dead are not as such, 
And will appreciate justly real merit. 


POET. 
But should I sink ? 


ANGEL. 
My hand shall bear thee up ; 
Nay, thine own voice of prophecy sustain thee. 
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Now from that Islet Temple there, So both together plunge within 
Booms the twelfth hour, through midnight That Sea, which washes from all sin— 

air ; And still the Poet’s voice is heard, 
Afar it comes those high hills o’er, Singing the prophetic word. 


From the Churchyard to this Ocean shore. 


Wo to the Rulers of the Land! and wo! even wo to the Monarch! 

For the harpoon is in the scales of Leviathan’s haunches, 

And the hunters, right glad in their ships, are dragging him shore- 
ward, 

Wo to him, unless he escape, or they relent in their purpose, 

Merciless though they be, and even then of his wounds he may perish— 

Great the cry of his agony! great the howl of his anguish ! 

And the smoke of his sweat even covers hoar Ocean with midnight ! 

For his name is extinguished or shall be. On him comes this evil, 

If down from on high Wisdom and Strength not descend and enlighten 

Both the King and his Counsellors, and all in authority under, 

Monarch of Britain! hear and heed the words of the Seer— 

Think on the days of old! remember the deeds of thy Father! 

Tread in his steps, and the ancient ways, oh, desert not for his sake! 

Were they not dear to him? and to the good and the wise of all ages ? 

Whoso leaves them must wander guideless, and guardless, and goalless; 

Neither end to his wanderings may find. ‘Thus is it written in Heaven. 

Let not the Nobles of the Realm be smitten with hand of thine anger ; 

Lest the statue of thy power shake and they be crushed with thy falling; 

For only thus comes their ruin—one doom awaits both, Peers and 
Princes ! 

From the pedestal first of his pride and his power must the Monarch 

Topple headlong down, ere the Nobles be broken to pieces. 





SCENE IV. 
Now is that Other Shore attained ;— Now its sacred bowers and shades, 
Here hath Spring eternal reigned, The Poet, angel-led, invades. 
With milk and honey flows the land, No resistance find the twain, 
And golden fruit invites the hand : Till they reach the open plain— 
’Tis Canaan or Elysium, Then they stay them, that the sight 
World aye-present yet to come. May drink in sublime delight. 

ANGEL. 


A glorious region! Sages, Bards, and Heroes, 
Divine repose partaking, lulled with music 

As with the fall of waters, cheered with light 

Purer than what emaneth from the sun, 

And cooled with airs divine, that, as they blow, 
Breathe wisdom. There are Scorr, and Cuvier, 
And Gorrus. Lo! they rise—come forward to thee. 


As the Immortal Three come nigh, They take him kindly by the hand, 

The Poet bows him reverently ; And as they lead him thus along, 

But with welcome smile and bland, Commune with his soul in song. 
GOETHE. 


Hail ! thou who erewhile vainly crying 
For thy life’s golden time again, 

When ncthing might recall the flying, 
With its fantastic joy and pain, 
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Saw’ st, with a sigh, its billows rolling 
Into the Ocean, far and deep, 
Of that Eternity, controlling 
Both those who laugh and those who weep. 


Thou wept’st extinguished suns once glorious, 
That made thy youth a path of light ; 
Ideal Hopes that seemed victorious 
O’er evil and the band of might ; 
They were dissolved ; and Faith departed, 
That once believed what dreams portray ; 
Before Reality stern-hearted, 
The Fair, the Godlike, sank away. 


CUVIER. 


As once, with vehement desiring, 
The kingly Sculptor marble clasped, 
Till the cold statue’s cheeks were firing 
With feeling, glowing as he grasped— 
So with a strong embrace, O Lover! 
Thine arm enfolded Nature fair, 
Till thy young heart she breathed all over 
With warmth poetic, light as air. 


Partaking in the flame that thrilled thee, 
Mute things awaked to Eloquence ; 


And feeling all the love that filled thee, 
Kissed thee with strange intelligence. 
Then as unto thy life responding, 
Lived to thy sense the Rose, the Tree, 
The Fountain’s fall with song was sounding, 
The very lifeless felt like thee. 


Thy bosom circled all,—extending, 
With wondrous force, its narrow bound, 
And spread abroad that life unending 
In Word and Work, in Shape and Sound. 
How great thou deemedst that World, then hidden 
As in the germ the flower unseen ; 
But when unfolded, thou wert chidden, 
It was so little, poor, and mean. 


SCOTT. 


As from the rock’s mute fountain slowly 
A streamlet fills the tiny Urn, 
And will, anon,—no longer lowly— 
The lofty shore with waves o’erturn ; 
Stones, clitis, and woods oppose its ravage, 
Its kingly wrath resist in vain, 
With pride and might, in ruin savage, 
It hurls them, rushing to the main. 
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Thus on undaunted Valour’s pinion, 
Presuming on his prosperous dream, 
Youth, bridled by no cares, (the minion !) 
Springs upward to the solar beam— 

Till, in the flight of his fond vision, 
Raised to the ether’s palest star, 

For wings like his (the imp Elysian !) 
Nought is too high, and nought too far. 

How easily convoyed thither ! 

What, happy One! too hard for thee ? 
Life’s chariot soars it knows not whither, 
Pre-danced with joyous company— 

Love with his guerdon sweet to carry, 
And Fortune with his wreath of gold, 

And Glory with his crown so starry, 
And Truth in sunlight clear and bold. 


Yet, ah! midway upon their voyage, 

The Group lose one another soon ; 
The season vanished of their toy-age, 

Their faithless steps decline the noon. 
Away light-footed Fortune flitteth ; 

Wisdom! thy thirst remains unquenched ; 
Doubt in a louring tempest sitteth ; 

And thy sun-image, Truth! hath blenched. 


Alas! the sacred crown of Glory 





Is by a common brow profaned ; 
And all too swift, upon his lory, 
Love speeds, and will not be detained. 
And ever silent and forsaken, 
Becomes the rocky pass uncouth, 
Scarce a pale shimmer, unpartaken, 
Hope casts, where once laughed Sport and Youth. 


THE THREE. 
Who now, O Man! with thee abideth 
Of that companionable throng ? 
Who now, in whom thy soul confideth, 
Goes with thee to the grave along ? 
’Tis Friendship heals all wounds, all anguish, 
Tender her touch, and soft her hand, 
Life’s burthen shares, and will not languish, 
Sought early, at life’s ebbing sand. 


And who is Friendship’s mate for ever, 
While she adjures the spirit’s storms ? 
"Tis Occupation, wearied never, 
Who ne’er destroys, but slowly forms. 
Eternity’s proud fabric surely, 
Though only grain by grain he rears, 
And from Time’s mighty debt securely 
Strikes minutes, days, weeks, months, and years. 
N. $.—VOL. V. D 
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Hail! here are Friendship’s joys awaiting 
Thy kindred Spirit to embrace ; 
Here Bards and Sages are debating, 
And Saints and Seers, for thy grace. 
Fortune and Love and Truth and Glory, 
Here woo thee and for ever wed— 
Hail! to this happy territory, 
Hail, Brother of the Immortal Dead ! 


Rapture fills the Poet’s heart— And his sorrow will expand 

Yet his Spirit weeps apart, Itself into a voice of wo, 

For he thinks of his own land, And his strain returneth so— 
POET. 


Wail for Zion! wail for Zion ! whose bulwarks are shattered ! 

Let the Priest weep daily between the Porch and the Altar, 

Who of the holiest place unworthy hath been—let him sorrow, 

For even for his transgression hath the Church of his land been 
afflicted. 

Zion shall not fear! the Lord is her Strength and her Saviour ! 

He is her buckler and shield ; He is faithful in whom she hath trusted. 

Ah! the World hath an end, and he hath sworn it shall vanish, 

Utterly vanish—but o’er the smoke of its fiery ruin, 

Shall the Saints triumph—for she is established for ever and ever. 


SCENE V. 


As spake the Bard, the Angel spread | Wafted him upward with a smile ; 
His heavenly plumes above his head, | Soaring, he wonders saw and heard, 
And then embracing him awhile, Which thus described his prophet word, 


POET. 

Oh, for Britain! oh, for Britain! my Country! my Country! 

See her Seraph ascend as he to heaven returneth ! 

I behold him! my Spirit he leadeth, and enters the portal 

That is opened in heaven—and, lo! the Throne of the Highest ! 

There with him I lie prostrate, and pray of the Father of Mercies, 

To withdraw his fierce anger from us, and remember our Country— 

For the Martyrs of old, and the Heroes of Virtue and Knowledge— 

By the Blood she hath shed in the cause of Peace and of Justice— 

By the Truth she hath preached to lands far away and in darkness— 

By the Deadand the Living, whose greatness and goodness might 
save us— 

By all Hopes for the future—our Children who these shall inherit— 

With the Seraph, in filial love and with faith, God implore I, 

In his mercy to help! Hark! a Voice as of Thunder thus answers, 

‘* Let the People repent, and the Rulers in righteousness govern !” 





ANGEL. 

Thy trance hath been right holy—Poet-prophet ! 
And gracious were the words of the Most High— 
And think’st thou that the People will repent, 
And that the Rulers righteously will govern ? 
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POET. 
’Tis a hard question. 


ANGEL. 
Time must solve it, deem’st thou ? 
Hath it not solved? The records of the past, 
What say they of repentance or of righteousness ? 
Or rather teem they not with instances 
Of obstinacy and judicial blindness, 
In nations and in persons ? 


POET. 

It is written 
That pardon on repentance shall succeed— 
But it depends on Sovereign Will Divine 
To grant repentance, without which he grants 
No pardon. Blessed be his holy Name ! 
To persons often hath he given the grace 
Of penitence ; alas! to nations seldom. 


ANGEL. 
Each segment is a symbol of the Whole, 
And, mute or eloquent, a prophecy 
Of the convening All; each moment of 
All Time, each Man of all Society, 
And every lower creature of a higher, 
From atom unto angel. 


POET. 
And thus Man 
Looks upward, and aspires to higher being, 
Which yet he is not, hoping to become. 


ANGEL. 
And, Peoples, too, desire regeneration, 
And feel its need, and cry in agony— 
But deem a bloody deluge the best baptism 
To renovate and sanctify the soil 
For freemen destined ;—knowing not, that he 
Who can shed blood in wrath is not yet free, 
But to his wrath a slave. Nor can the time 
Of that regeneration come, until 
Man meets his fellow, passionless and courteous, 
Peaceful and rational, his soul at large 
From prejudice, and walking in the Truth, 
As in the sunlight, like a boat of glass 
On the calm bosom of a silver lake, 
And each to each transparent asa mirror. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MILLENNIUM. 


Tue plan of the Monthly Magazine is to touch all subjects as they 
arise.—The gravest doctrines of theology and ecclesiastical policy, 
the theosophy of the lodge, the philosophy of the schools, the poetry 
of the theatre, and the wit of the club, are alike familiar to our 
notice.—And if it be said at the end of our career, by those who talk 
of our periodical—nihil tetigit quod non ornavit—we shall not have 
thought or written in vain. 

We have received two communications from correspondents respect- 
ing the Millennium ; the first communication is brief, and runs thus :— 


A DEFENCE OF A LITERAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
MILLENNIUM. 


The students of Scripture Prophecy are at this period particularly 
interested in the predictions that relate to the Millennium. If I may 
presume to add my testimony to that of Mede, Newton, and their 
disciples, | would declare my own conviction that a literal accomplish- 
ment of the Millennium may be expected, and that it will probably 
commence during the present century. It is remarkable that the grand 
prophetic cycle of 1260 years is interpreted by almost all the gravest 
writers on the subject, as if it were to conclude at no very remote 
period. And at the termination of that cycle the dawnings of the 
Millennial day will doubtless become manifest. Now, if, during the 
French revolution and the despotism of Bonaparte, many divines, as 
Faber, Cooper, and others, observed those tremendous convulsions of 
society augured the approximation of the Millennium ; @ fortiori, the 
present state of Syria and the Oriental kingdoms should lead to similar 
conclusions. Those who will compare the prophecies of Daniel, Eze- 
kiel, and St. John on this topic, will be struck with the singular 
likeness subsisting between their predictions, and the principal features 
of the present position of affairs. 

The idea of Milton on this subject is well worthy of our attention. 
Milton's idea was this; that at the period of the last grand conflict 
for the Syrian territory, the Messiah would be manifested in his second 
advent, or, in the words of Daniel, ‘‘ At that time Michael the great 
prince would stand up for the children of the Jews.” Milton con- 
ceived that our Lord would then reappear in his glorified humanity, that 
there would be a first resurrection of the saints, who would reign with 
him a thousand years on the earth; which thousand years, or Mil- 
lennium, Milton, like Tertullian, identifies with the day of judgment, 
‘** for a thousand years are as one day with Jehovah.”’ Under this 
Millennial reign of the Messiah, in which the saints are to judge the 
world, the Jews are to be restored to the holy land, and the empire 
under the Messiah shall assume more than its ancient glories, and all 
the other nations of the earth share in its blessedness. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the Jewish nation do steadfastly antici- 
pate an advent of the "Messiah, as a condition precedent to their 
restoration to Syria. This advent, according to them, will be the 
grand moving cause of their restoration, and of the resplendent 
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political revolutions which are to follow. Certainly, in the second 
advent of the Messiah, we can discover a cause sufficient to account 
for the surprising increase of religion, happiness, and peace, which 
without this supposition might be hard to imagine practicable. 

These views are elaborately unfolded by Milton, in his book of the 
Christian doctrine. He follows up the same idea in another work. 
We quote the passage, which is magnificent in the extreme. 

‘Let us therefore (says Milton) press on hard to that high and 
happy emulation, to be found the soberest, righteousest, and most 
Christian people, when Thou the Eternal and shortly expected King 
shalt open the clouds to judge the several kingdoms of the world; and 
distributing national honours and rewards to religious and just com- 
monwealths, shalt put an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy 
universal and mild monarchy through heaven and earth. When they 
undoubtedly, that by their labours, counsels, and prayers have been 
earnest for the common good of religion and humanity, shall receive 
above the inferior orders of the blessed, the regal addition of princi- 
palities, legions, and thrones into their glorious titles, and, in superemi- 
nence of beatific vision progressing the dateless and irresoluble circle 
of eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands in joy and bliss in overmea- 
sure for ever.” 

Such was the idea of Milton. Apologizing for the liberty I have 
taken in sending you these observations, | remain, &c. 


INVESTIGATOR. 


Having thus given insertion to the views of Investigator, we shall 
grant the same liberty to our other correspondent who takes the 
other side of the argument. He entitles himself a Bible student, and 
supposes that the Millennium is mainly spiritual and figurative. He 
appears from his style of writing to have been conversant with the 
Moravian church of united brethren, whose excellent though singular 
hymn-book he quotes largely. However, as his views are cherished 
by a large body of Christians, we shall give them in his own words, 


SCRIPTURAL MILLENNIUM NIGH. 


BY A BIBLE STUDENT, FORMERLY OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


“‘The kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; for the kingdom of God 
is within you.’’—Lukg xvii. 20, 21. 
‘* Within ¢hat awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries : 
Thrice happy they of human race 
To whom our God has given the grace 
To read, to mark, to learn, to pray, 
To lift the latch and find the way ; 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.’-—Lorp Byron. 


Sirx,—I will not detain you with a long preamble, but proceed at 
once to my subject, merely premising that what I have the honour of 
submitting to your notice is the result of mature reflection. 

It will be admitted on all hands, that there is a material ditference 
between St. Paul’s predictions on the subject of the general resurrec- 
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tion, and those which we find in the Revelations ; a difference so great, 
that the two statements appear utterly irreconcilable with each other, 
if we understand them both in a plain, literal, and obvious sense. In 
so doing, we should make either St. Paul or St. John a false prophet ; 
for the former leads us to think that there will be only one resurrection, 
and tells us, after that, ‘‘Then cometh the end.” 1 Cor. xv. 24. 
Whereas the latter tells us that there is a first resurrection, and after 
it, a thousand years (whether he means a thousand common years, or 
a thousand prophetic years, seems doubtful); and when that long 
period is elapsed, he predicts a second resurrection. But Scripture 
cannot contradict itself, and we must not for a moment suspect St. 
Paul or St. John of error or falsehood; for though they may on some 
occasions write, as men, by permission, yet on such a subject as this 
they could know nothing, except what they had learned from Divine 
revelation, or what they received from immediate inspiration. 

Here, then, is a dilemma; it is one, however, which may be got rid 
of by a fair and easy method, viz. by taking St. Paul’s words in their 
plain, literal, and obvious sense (as he doubtless intended they should 
be taken); and by understanding those of the Apocalypse in that 
figurative sense, which the major part of that mysterious book clearly 
demands; where many important realities are designed to be viewed 
through an intervening emblematic medium, and sometimes an opaque 
one too; for the wisest and best in their present state are in various 
cases to ‘‘ see through a glass darkly.” 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

If any one who interprets the passage in the Revelations literally, 
should argue that St. Paul’s not adverting to more than one is no 
proof that there will not be two, the writer would answer, Certainly 
not. Which, then, does he speak of? If he speaks of the first, 
would he not have alluded to the happy period that was immediately 
to follow? Instead of so doing, he directly adds those clear and de- 
cisive words, ‘‘ Then cometh the end.” But if any one should contend 
that he is here speaking of the second resurrection, the writer would 
ask, if so, how comes it that he says nothing of the wicked ? since it is 
the second resurrection (supposing there are to be two), which particu- 
larly, if not exclusively, regards them, for the righteous were raised 
at the first resurrection, and if any of those who lived and reigned 
with Christ during the Millennium had tasted of death (which is 
difficult to conceive), still their number would be small indeed in com- 
parison with that of all the wicked from the beginning till the end of 
the world. It may, therefore, be reasonably concluded that it can be 
neither the first nor the second separately, but the one and the only 
one. 

The insight which the apostle imparted to the Thessalonians con- 
cerning this stupendous mystery, is quite analogous to that which he 
imparted to the Corinthians. It is clear from 2 Thess. i. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, that the resurrection of the righteous and of the wicked will be at 
one and the same time—viz. on the appearing of Christ; at least, that 
of the wicked will be nearly consecutive ; and our Saviour’s own words 
are in accordance, John v. 28, 29—‘‘ All that are in the graves 
shall hear His voice, and shall come forth: they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil unto the 
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resurrection of damnation.” It likewise appears from | Thess. iv. 
16, 17, that the Son of God will descend from heaven, but not upon 
the surface of the earth ; 


“ The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread 
His throne.” MILTON. 


For the dead in Christ, and they which are alive, shall be caught up 
together in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air: “and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord,” are the concluding and transporting words of 
this short passage; which, though short, seems of itself sufficient to 
subvert the Millenarian doctrine ; for how is it possible to reconcile 
the notion of the saints enjoying a thousand years of happiness upon 
earth, with the assertion that they shall be caught up in the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the air? Or, if any one should contend that the 
apostle is not speaking of the first resurrection, but of the second, 
how would it be possible to reconcile the notion of Christ’s personal 
residence on earth in the ‘beloved city,” with the assertion that He 
Himself shall descend from heaven? 

Since, then, the passage in Revelations, if taken in a literal sense, 
presents insuperable difficulties,—let us regard it as an emblematical 
prediction of spiritual resurrection from the death-like sleep of sin, 
over which the saints will reign through Christ, who will live and 
reign in their hearts. 

Milton, in his Hymn on the Nativity, alludes to this prophecy with 
his usual poetical grandeur : 


“* The old Dragon underground, 
In straiter limits bound, 
Not half so far casts his usurped sway ; 
And wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the scaly horrors of his folded tail.” 


If you should say, ‘* Do you suppose that the inhabitants of the 
whole earth will be partakers of Millennial happiness, or only those 
who are converted to Christianity?” we have so little that is clearly 
revealed to us in Scripture relating to this high and interesting topic, 
that I would avoid any dogmatical or positive assertion; I would even 
abstain from adopting any decided opinion, especially as to the pre- 
cise time of the event. I would merely offer, with diffidence and 
deference, a fair conjecture about things expected ; and, in reply to 
your question, I would say, that I think temporal comforts and bless- 
ings will, during that era, be dispensed with a more lavish hand than 
hitherto, and that the converted and unconverted will be, in that 
respect, much upon a par; that war and bloodshed will be increasing] 
rare; that the number of the converted will multiply, perhaps with 
great rapidity; and that those who cannot be considered as persons 
truly converted, will be brought to know (at least intellectually, 
though not experimentally) the true God, and His only begotten Son, 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; and thus will be fulfilled that glorious pro- 
mise, that the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea. 

But I conceive that this improvement in the temporal state and 
condition of real Christians will be as an appendix is to a volume, 
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when compared with the inward bliss that will be granted to them. 
They will have, not spiritual life only, but they will have it more 
abundantly. They will not rejoice in the Lord only at certain 
JSavoured moments, but their joy will be full and perpetual. They 
will not have occasional feelings of peace only, but their peace will be 
as a river, and their righteousness as the waves of the sea. The great 
apostle St. Paul is not ashamed to speak humbly and unreservedly of 
the trials and troubles which encompass the Christian during his 
pilgrimage through this present probationary state of existence. 
*“* We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed: we are per- 
plexed, yet not in despair: persecuted, but not forsaken: cast down, 
but not destroyed. As dying, and behold we live: as chastened, and 
not killed: as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing: as poor, yet making 
many rich: as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 

But when the angel comes down from heaven, and lays hold on the 
dragon, that old serpent, which is the devil, and binds him a thousand 
years—then, indeed, is the scene changed; then a blissful prospect 
opens to the children of God; then the days of their mourning are 
ended : they feel and know that they are heirs of eternal life. 


“ Their heart with joy is leaping, 

And cannot be downcast : 

In sunshine they are keeping 
Their everlasting feast ; 

The sun which smiling lights them 
Is Christ, the Christian’s Sun, 

And what to sing invites them, 
Is heaven on earth begun.” 


This new state of the world will, I have scarcely a doubt, take 
place gradually. Jesus Christ asserts, that the ‘“‘ kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation” (or ‘‘ outward show,” as Luther renders 
it). We learn from Scripture that the coming of the Son of Man— 
the second advent of Christ—shall be sudden and swift as lightning ; 
and that the resurrection from the dead, and the change of the living 
believers, shall take place ‘‘ in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” 
Then, indeed, there would be no time for observation: but in the 
Millennium the case would be far otherwise, for there would be abun- 
dance of time for observation,—which observation would be quite 
unavoidable, not only to the religious, but to the whole world, if that 
new era were to be ushered in by a second advent, and a first resur- 
rection from the dead. Now, these two stupendous events cannot be 
regarded in any other way than as the coming of Christ; which 
coming must not be confounded with the coming of the kingdom of 
God. And is not this argument alone another refutation of the higher 
Millenarian tenets? Those tenets, however, are not, I conceive, of a 
dangerous nature. 

But here is another consideration. It is evident that the Almighty, 
in his government of the world, has proportioned his revelations and 
miracles to the need which existed for them at the time being. In 
the beginning everything almost was supernatural; afterwards revela- 
tions and miracles were more frugally dispensed, and since the days of 
the apostles, have nearly ceased, except in the cases of some indi- 
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viduals; but the ‘‘ outstretched arm” has never been, as it were, 
visible to mortal eye. 

For since the time that God spoke unto us by his Son, and gave us 
the New Testament for our guide and comforter, through the influence 
of the Holy Spirit on our hearts, we have little need of further revela- 
tions and miracles. But, alas! what is man?—when the fathers, 
who succeeded the apostles, were no longer seen here below, what 
ages of darkness followed! For a thousand years the glorious light 
of the Gospel was awfully beclouded, and sometimes almost extin- 
guished. 


‘** Then all in dead supineness slept.” 


Popery and superstition triumphed ; and vice, wearing the mask of 
religion, reared its shameful head with audacity and impunity. 

The Lord, however, did not leave himself without a witness. The 
first, so far as appears (after the appellation of fathers ceased), that 
were more special and conspicuous depositaries of the Christian truth, 
were the ancient Bohemian and Moravian brethren, who held a com- 
munication with that small but interesting body of people in the north 
of Italy, the Waldenses ; these had maintained the apostolical epis- 
copal succession, and consecrated two ministers of the brethren’s 
church to be bishops of that church. This took place, I think, 
about the twelfth century. In this state of things they endured much 
persecution and hardship, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, till the 
Lord raised up, in the sixteenth century, that Christian hero, Martin 
Luther; with him, though he lived at a great distance in Saxony, 
they consulted, and were encouraged by his energy and wonderful 
progress. It may be gratifying to the pious reader, if I here tran- 
scribe part of a hymn from the pen of this demi-apostle : it is translated 
literally from the German. 


“ O God, our Lord !—Thy Divine word 

Thick mists had long surrounded, 

Till what Paul says—Grace in these days 
Hath unto us expounded : 

The Light breaks out—dispelling doubt— 
None can deny its so etm 

My God! that crew with pity view 
Who still Thy glory slander, 

And stiffly lean to dreams of men, 
Nor yet have once read over 

What our sense is ;—and does not this 
Satanic mind discover ? 
Christ is my Rock—I therefore look 
From death’s self for more blessing, 
Since from each load His death and blood 
Avail’d for my releasing: 

I thank Thy love—Now then approve 
Thy promise to me, Master ! 

Grant what I crave,—me never leave 
In death, or in disaster. 

My trust is bold—Thou wilt uphold, 
In dying and in living, 

Those who pursue,—as servants true, 
Thy wea | from the heart believing. 
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Great bliss, e’°en now—Thou dost bestow 
On them, they ne’er shall perish : 

O Lord! let me—be kept by Thee ; 
Thro’ all my course me cherish.” 


Multim profecisse illum existimabo cui 
Lutherus valdé placebit. 


But to proceed. The holy ardours to which the Reformation gave 
rise soon began to subside, at least in our country; and the protes- 
tant cause was, in general, at a low ebb during the sixteenth century, 
which was more distinguished than any other for detestable cruelty 
and bigotry, particularly under the reign of bloody Queen Mary; 
persecutions that have cast an indelible stain upon the history of Eng- 
land. The Reformation had stunned the devil and his angels, but he 
was not bound ; on the contrary, he seems to have been remarkably 
active at this period, knowing that he had but a short time to con- 
tinue his warfare against God and man. In this century there were 
only a few worthies on record, besides the poor martyrs; but in the 
next, religion began to assume rather a brighter aspect, though la- 
em disfigured by hypocrisy under the domination of Cromwell, 
and by licentiousness in the reign of Charles II. It includes, how- 


ever, such names as Bishop Kenn, Dr. Owen, Baxter, John Bunyan, 
Archbishop Leighton, and Bishop Burnet, &c. And the century 
terminated most auspiciously in consequence of the glorious revolution, 
and the accession of William III. and the good Queen Mary. About 
the year 1720, a kind of second reformation commenced in this 


favoured island, and it became manifest that the sway of Satan was 
on the decline, through the instrumentality of many faithful servants 
of Christ; among whom were Dr. Watts, Whitfield, Lady Hunting- 
don, John and Charles Wesley, Gambold, Colonel Gardiner, Dod- 
dridge, Benjamin Latrobe,* John Newton, Venn, Simeon, Jay, 
Cecil, Rowland Hill, and John Howard. While these blessings were 
enjoyed here, a delightful and important revival in religion was wit- 
nessed in Germany. In the year 1724, some of the descendants of 
the above-named ancient brethren in Moravia retired on account of 
persecution into Upper Lusatia; and by the Divine benediction, and 
not only bounty but ministry of the Count Zinzendorf, the territorial lord 
of that part of the province, became a living church. The Count was 
a nobleman of high birth and education, of a generous and amiable 
disposition, and a minister of state at the court of Dresden ; but he soon 
delivered up his sword to the Elector of Saxony, saying that he wished 
to devote himself entirely to the furtherance of the Gospel. And this 
he did till the day of his death.t He expended all his large fortune 





* Grandfather of the present Rev. Mr. Latrobe. 

t The following anecdote is too remarkable and too interesting to be omitted. 
(1 write from memory, but pretty correctly, I believe.) As the Count was return- 
ing from his travels, and conducting from a chAteau at some distance from his own 
mansion, his bride, a young lady of noble family and of excellent qualities, he 
observed five men in a wood near the road, hewing down some of his trees. He 
alighted from his carriage to interrogate them ; they told him that they had obtained 
permission from his steward, during his absence, to hew down a few trees on his do- 
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in this great and good cause, forming many settlements in Germany, 
Holland, and Great Britain and Ireland. The Moravian brethren 
(who had been denominated also ‘‘ Fratres legis Christi,” and ‘‘ Unitas 
Fratrum,” and who now style themselves generally ‘‘ The Church of 
the United Brethren”’) were recognized by our parliament as an “‘ An- 
cient, Protestant, Episcopal Church.” Settlements in North America 
likewise were formed by them; but the promulgation of the Gospel 
among the heathen was their predominant object; and in the pursuit 
of it they have set an excellent example to the religious world: their 
missions having been some of the earliest that were undertaken, and 
blest with signal success. 

The nineteenth or present century has not perhaps been as yet so 
prolific in distinguished public religious characters as the eighteenth ; 
it should, however be remembered, that some of those whom I have 
enumerated as belonging to the last century, spent many of their latter 
years in the present; and to those estimable names may be added Dr. 
Chalmers, Robert Hall, Wilberforce, and those choice triumviri—the 
jointsecretaries of the British and Foreign Bible Society, at its institution 
—Owen, Steinkopff, and Hughes. But if the number of such promi- 
nent individuals is now somewhat reduced (though the fact may be _ 
questionable, and is impossible to ascertain), yet the rapid advance in 
the various means of grace, since the beginning of this century, may 
well excite wonder and thankfulness. Within my own recollection 
(between sixty and seventy years back), there was, if I mistake not, 
only one religious periodical, viz. ‘‘ The Gospel Magazine.” How 
many are there now? How many other new and valuable religious 
publications? At that time I doubt whether more than twenty or 
thirty efficient ministers of the established church could have been 
discovered between the Tweed and the Land’s End; how many are 
there now? (The other denominations were, however, I conceive, in a 
more flourishing state.) As to the number of places of worship, of 
religious and benevolent institutions—and, above all, of truly awakened 
souls,—who shall say? Perhaps they might be multiplied, at the 
very lowest, by ten or twenty. In a word, “ What hath God 


wrought !” 
“« As steals the morn upon the night, 
And melts its shades away,— 
So Truth shall Error’s spell dissolve, 
And Grace’s bright beams put to flight 
The clouds that did the soul involve,— 
Streaming with spiritual day.” 

And now, reader, I trust you will have perceived, in the foregoing 
sketch, a practical illustration of my motto—‘‘ The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation; for behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you.” The world in general disregards these gradual opera- 











main, for the construction of an humble dwelling. He was charmed with their 
simplicity and apparent honesty, and entered into conversation with them, which 
made so deep an impression upon his heart, that he fell upon his knees (I think on 
snow), and joined with them in fervent prayer and praise to the Almighty. Such 
was the beginning of the revived and modern Church of the United Brethren. 
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tions of the Deity with mankind ; and even the religious world, some- 
times, perhaps, have their hearts overcharged with the cares of this 
life, and forget the signs of the times, whether inward or outward. 
But still the silent work goes on : 
“ With little hurry, noise, or show, 
He safely guideth every soul ; 
No more the blinded world can do 
Than scorn and ridicule the whole.” 

But what says St. Paul? ‘I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ ; for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” And what says St. Peter? ‘ Ye are kept by the power 
of God through faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the 
time.” Now this “last time” appears to me to be nigh at hand ; 
do not mean the second advent, the general resurrection, and Ae 
judgment day ; for that will not be the “ last time,” but the end of 
time. I mean the blessed preparatory state, which we term Mil- 
lennium: and for that preparatory state we are now experiencing, IL 
conceive, a gradual and needful preparation. It is about thirty years 
(if I mistake not) since Mr. Faber, an eminent interpreter of the pro- 
phecies, predicted that in this very year an era would probably com- 
mence, much resembling that which I have depicted. Whether 
things will continue nearly in their present state for many years yet 
to come, or whether the prospect will brighten speedily with beauty 
and splendour, no man living can tell; but I hope, and rather expect, 
the latter. 

The reasons which I have already adduced in favour of my opinion 
on this momentous event, are of an inward, hidden, and spiritual na- 
ture; but I may be permitted to subjoin one of a secular description, 
and ‘perfectly intelligible to persons devoid of spiritual discernment : 
it has this advantage over the former, that it precludes the possibility 
of cavil; whereas the former must unavoidably be open, in some de- 
gree, to exaggeration on the one hand, and to depreciation on the 
other: but here we have nothing to cavil about; it is all plain matter 
of fact. I advert to the rapid increase of the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland, between the years 1780 and 1840. In 1780, the 
geography book at school stated the inhabitants of England and Wales 
at seven millions; they are now (if I mistake not), double that 
number : and the population of Scotland and Ireland is also doubled ; 
though I cannot speak with certainty on this point; but I rather think 
that the aggregate increase is greater than I have represented it. The 
United States of North America seem to come next to our favoured 
land in this respect. In France the increment has been much less 
considerable, notwithstanding the abominable edict issued by the re- 
volutionary government about the years 1792 or 1793, with which I 
will not stain my paper. Now, reader, can this extraordinary i in- 
crease of population, with us especially, be accounted for from any 
natural causes? A town, ora city, may, and often does, rise from 
insignificance to greatness in the course of many years, owing to local 
and temporary causes; but that a large and ancient nation—not a 
newly discovered island—should have its population doubled during 
the lapse of forty, fifty, or sixty years,—and that without any natural 
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efficient causes or means, (except such as had existed prior to that 
increase,) is a fact never known before, perhaps, since the time of the 
apostles; I will, therefore, call it supernatural, and leave others to 
call it what they please. And if you should ask me—‘‘ To what end 
do you suppose God has ordained this singular augmentation?” I 
would modestly answer, ‘‘I1 conjecture it is to this end—that there 
may be an ample supply of faithful labourers in the vineyard for the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom all over the earth.” In this 
holy labour of love, it seems highly probable that the Jews will bear a 
distinguished part. 

I will offer another conjecture—which is, that supernatural or 
miraculous events (including an increased longevity), will occur more 
frequently in days to come, than they have done since the apostles 
slept : and to this conjecture I have been led by the passage which 
St. Peter quoted out of the prophet Joel (see Acts ii. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21). Those words, ‘‘ the last time,” must be understood to denote 
the last dispensation—viz. the Christian dispensation, which is to be 
the last; and more especially, the latter part of that dispensation. 

But people of the world, in general, dislike the idea of any thing 
supernatural or miraculous ; they think it a disgrace to be credulous : 
I am no advocate for credulity; but I conceive it is far less dangerous 
than incredulity. What, are we not surrounded by things utterly in- 
comprehensible to our feeble minds ? 


** All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see.” PopE. 


Behold the rising and setting sun, or view him at high noon, if you 
can; at night, survey the star-bespangled sky; take a microscope and 
inspect a hair, a blade of grass, a drop of water, or the minutest in- 
sect. Consider your own trame—how do your soul and body hang 
together and influence each other?* How will the latter be raised 
from the tomb, changed, and re-united to the former? It was owing 
to such difficulties as these, that David Hume, the historian, exclaimed 
shortly before his death—“ It is all an enigma, a riddle, an inexplicable 
mystery ” (alluding to the Bible, religion, heaven and hell, &c.). 


“ He wander’d still in vain to find a ray, 
But found no dawn!” 


For a long time subsequent to his death, a false report was in cir- 
culation, that he evinced a serenity and cheerfulness of mind to the 
last. But some years ago, this report was contradicted, and it was 
ascertained that his serenity and cheerfulness were affected, not real ; 
that they continued no longer than the visits of some of his particular 





* A sensible and pious young man once told me, that he had been annoyed with 
some sceptical thoughts, in consequence of observing the surprising sagacity of cer- 
tain animals. I replied, that I might have become a sceptic myself from the same 
cause, if I had not divided human nature into three parts, instead of two, viz. soul 
and body, as is usually done. These three I term—body, mind, and spirit: the 
two—body and mind—we have, I conceive, in common with the brute creation ; 
only in a superior degree: the mind of brutes, though very limited, I consider as 
synonymous with understanding ; but the spirit, or soul, became exclusively our 
own, when the Lord God breathed into Adam “ Divine particulam aure,’’ and 
‘* man became a living soul.’’ 
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friends continued ; and that as soon as those friends quitted his apart- 
ment, he relapsed into his usual state of gloom and despondency. 

What a delightful contrast does the closing scene of our great and 
good Dr. Samuel Johnson’s life exhibit !—great and good he had been 
before,—but he still lacked one thing: many lessons he had taught 
us,—but he himself had not yet learned what it is to be ‘‘ poor in 
spirit” —to be ‘ born again’”’—to “‘ become as alittle child :” yet with- 
out learning this lesson, ‘‘ we cannot see the kingdom of God.” That 
he did learn it there is every reason to believe, and chiefly through 
the instrumentality of the Rev. Benjamin Latrobe, who was at that 
time his favourite and confidential friend, and from whose lips I then 
received the record. Dr, Johnson soon after “ died the death of the 
righteous,” relying solely on that ‘‘ blood which was shed for the 
remission of sins.” This happened about sixty years ago. 

Now, Reader, we discover in the death of these two eminent cha- 
racters, nothing externally that is supernatural or miraculous; but 
what passed within we cannot positively determine: this, however, 
we know,—that the conversion of any individual ‘‘ from darkness to 
light, from the power of Satan unto God,” cannot be effected without 
the Divine aid; and that it is consequently a supernatural change, 
and as such, a theme of joy and praise in heaven. ‘‘ No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me;”—and ‘‘ No man can come unto me, 
except the Father which hath sent me, draw him.” But although (as 
I have remarked above) external evidences of supernatural events have 
been very unfrequent since the days of the apostles, I may have the 
pleasure of mentioning five instances. The conversion of Colonel 
Gardiner comes first in order of time, having taken place in 1719: 
it may be accounted the most striking Divine interposition, externally, 
that has occurred since the conversion of St. Paul; both the Colonel 
and his judicious and cautious biographer, Dr. Doddridge, were fully 
convinced that he did behold a real vision, or a supernatural and mi- 
raculous display, or picture of the object, though not the object 
itself. And the marvellous change which took place from that day in 
his heroic breast, till the day of his death (a space of twenty-six years), 
proves that the work of the Holy Spirit internally was no less super- 
natural and miraculous than its efficient cause had been externally. 
I trust that the event will never be forgotten, ‘‘ while memory holds 
her seat.”” As many persons are not acquainted with the particulars, 
I beg leave to subjoin the following lines extracted from ‘ Colonel 
Gardiner, a Christian Drama,” which I published in 1823 :— 


** Stain’d was my youth with sins of crimson dye ; 
The gay Parisian Court the scene of action : 
There, like the bee, from flower to flower I roved. 
But thorns were intermingled with the sweets, 
And stern-eyed Conscience frown’d on guilty pleasure. 
Delusive joys—unsatisfying chase ! 
*T'was ’mid the heat of this my wild career, 
That He who came to seek and save the lost, 
Loved—sought and found :—O miracle of grace ! 
One evening, as I careless sat and read,— 
While lagg’d the leaden-wing’d hour, till Vice should beckon 
Her hapless votary to her venom’d bow]l,— 
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A blaze of light (methought) the book illumed ; 
And as, amazed, I lifted up my eyes,— 
Most plain I saw, or seem’d most plain to see, 
(O blest! O holy! O mysterious vision !) 
—¢ Saviour hanging on the cross extended,— 

ile all around a radiant glory stream’d. 
Most plain I heard, or seem’d most plain to hear, 
Words such as these, that pierced a heart of stone : 
*O sinner! did I suffer this for thee, 
And what returns are thine ?’ 

I sunk away, 

Insensible—scarce life awhile remain’d— 
How long I know not thus ;—but when revived, 
What words can paint my agony of heart? 
Till morn I anal the room, with thought distract, 
"T'was boding black despair ;—myself abhorring, 
God’s goodness both and justice I adored ; 
Hardly durst sue for mercy—but she came! 
For three long months a dubious, anxious calm 
Succeeded this my loud awakening storm. 
—As Ocean, slumbering on his bed supine, 
a whirlwinds is uproused to huge commotion,— 

e blast subsides—hush’d is its thundering roar,— 
Yet heaves awhile his gloomy breast perturbed ; 
—’Twas thus with me :—at length the clouds dispersed, 
And He who bade the raging waves “ be still,”’ 
Spoke peace and pardon to my troubled heart. 
Then more than calm ensued ; hope sweetly smiled,— 
And faith, and love, and joy o’erflow’d my soul : 
Seven years uncheck’d this tide Divine did roll ; 
Ne’er may it cease !—suffice it now to say, 
An alter’d man I’ve been since that great day.” 


The other four instances were less striking to the senses, but, per- 
haps, no less real and gracious; they occurred to my respected friends, 
the Rev. John Newton, and the Rev. Dr. Okely, and to a young lady 
on her death-bed, and lastly to my eldest brother. He had passed 
nearly half a century amidst the gaieties and grandeurs of the world— 
possessing a splendid fortune, a large share of personal and mental 
advantages—a scholar—a high-spirited and accomplished man of 
fashion—a member of Parliament during about thirty years—a fa- 
voured visiter at Carlton House—and the husband of an earl’s 
daughter. These things, doubtless, had their charm for a season, 
but he did not seem at heart to be quite a happy man; and when he 
came to the age of sixty-five, ill-health distressed him, pecuniary losses 
befel him, and his mind was solemnized by the prospect of death— 
—for he had always had a respect for sdlighen: After some time, 


a deplorable indifference about every thing appeared to prevail ; 
at length, in his trouble, he cried unto the Lord for mercy; but, 
thinking that his prayers were not heard, he sunk into the deepest 
dejection. One day, however, while in solitude, he experienced a 
new and indescribable feeling—as if his blessed Saviour, though in- 
visible, was actually present with him, drawing him as it were with 
cords of love. 
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“‘ Teaching his self-abhorring, broken heart, 
A secret hope, and patience with itself.” GAMBOLD. 


Old things were now passed away, all was become new. Not long 
afterwards he sent me these lines, which he had translated from the 
German of Klopstock : 


** Riches, honours, pomps, and pleasures, 
Who by you enjoyment measures, 
Soon will find the poor deceit ; 
I renounce you all with gladness, 
Hate your folly, pride, and madness, 
And for joy to heaven retreat.” 


He departed happily in his 74th year, in the year 1832, after living 
six Or seven years a life of piety and peace. 


“‘ Praise be to God accessible and mild, 
Who keeps no state with a returning child: 
But free ordaining him an heir to-day, 
Of his great wealth accelerates the display— 
Like the wide ocean when some dam gives way.” GAMBOLD. 


‘‘ The wind bloweth when it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.”—John iii. 8. 

Perhaps, reader, you may here feel disposed to say, ‘‘ Are you a 
Calvinist?” I believe I am a moderate Calvinist; but as far from 
being a high one as I am from being a high Millenarian: for although 
I believe election and predestination to be sound scriptural doctrine, 
at I cannot believe that the Supreme Being acts towards his creatures 

y compulsion and coercion in the most momentous concern of their 
lives.. The doctrine of reprobation, @ priori, I hold to be unwarranted 
by the New Testament, though there may be a few passages (possibly 
mistaken) which seem to give colour to that notion. But I contend 
that it is a notion repugnant to the general tenour and spirit of the 
Bible, and derogatory to the glory of God, being utterly incompatible 
with the principle of justice which he has implanted in our breasts, 
and which tells us that the doctrine of free agency must go hand-in- 
hand with the doctrine of rewards and punishments. 


“ He gave us, in this dark estate, 
To know the good from ill: 
And, binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will.” 


But, alas! the will of fallen man is, for the most part, depraved and 
perverted ; so much so, that, without the Divine aid, he will assuredly 
prefer the broad way which leadeth to destruction, to the narrow way 
which leadeth unto life. It is well for us that the Lord delighteth in 
mercy; that he desireth not the death of a sinner; that he is long- 
suffering to us-ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance. His people, however, must be a willing 
people; and he maketh them willing in the day of his power—and 
how? not by force, but by influencing their affections—by softening 
their stony hearts, and rendering them docile, and susceptible of 
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gratitude, of faith, hope, love, and patience, combined with zeal. In 
some, and matiy cases, chastisement and afflictions are needful; but 
such salutary discipline, so far from alienating their hearts from their 
Lord and Master, often serves to endear Him the more; for although 
no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous, they 
are enabled, by grace, to kiss the rod, though they cannot love it. 
And, in cases of error, the heart may convert the head. 

Thus, our gracious heavenly Father predestinated those of whom 
he foreknew that they would become willing, and would not resist his 
drawings of mercy and grace unto their end: and whom he did pre- 
destinate, them he also called; and whom he called, them he also 
justified ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified, and gave to 
his beloved Son. I believe that at. may be saved, if not too late; 
but no hope can reasonably be indulged (if God’s word is true) of the 
salvation of those, who having known the truth, die in a state of wilful 
disobedience and obdurate im penitence. 


“« Laden with sins (a heavy load), 
Uncleansed and unforgiven, 
The soul returns to an angry God, 
To be shut out from heaven!” Watts. 


As to those who die in a state of total and unavoidable ignorance 
(like most of the poor heathen), there is reom for hope: where but 
little is given, much wil! not be required—and one star differeth from 
another star in glory. 

It is devoutly to be wished that no person should make light of the 
Millennium, and treat it as if it were all a dream or fable: let us 
remember that it is positively predicted by St. John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, writing by the Divine command and inspiration, in ‘* the spirit 
of prophecy, which is the testimony of Jesus :” let us remember this 
awful warning: ‘‘ If any man shall take away from the words of the 
book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the book 
of life, and out of the holy city, and from the things which are written 
in this book.” —** He which testifieth these things saith, Surely, I come 
quickly: Amen, Even so, come, Lord Jesus!” 

Before I conclude my essay on the Millennial age, I beg to submit 
two thoughts more, which I will term conjectures, as proof of their 
being well founded is unattainable, neither is it necessary to my argu- 
ment. St. Peter’s assertion, ‘‘ One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day ”—may possibly be intended 
as a prophetic glance and intimation of the Millennium—comparing 
the six days in which the work of creation was completed, and which 
were succeeded by a holy Sabbath, to six thousand years of human 
labour, which are to be succeeded by one thousand years of a Sabbatic 
character. 

My other conjecture is, that the Millennium may be ordained 
through the infinite mercy of our God and Saviour, chiefly for the 
sake of the millions of Christians—perhaps hundreds of millions—who 
may be “ alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord ;”’ and who, 
unless they had passed through some intermediate, preparatory state, 
might be translated, ‘‘ in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
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last trump,” from a world of sin and sorrow to the ineffable glories of 
heaven : 


“ Tho’ of uncreated light, 
All too weak to bear the sight ;’— 


a sight which some suppose to have been the cause of that infirmity, 
or **thorn in the flesh,” which St. Paul alludes to in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, xii. 7, and which (from Gal. iv. 15,) is 
supposed to have been a distressing complaint in his eyes, perhaps 
occasioned by the insupportable light at his conversion (producing a 
blindness of three days’ duration), or, more probably, occasioned by 
the splendours of the third heaven, and of paradise: the latter place, 
we conjecture, is the tranquil and blissful region, where ‘‘ the spirits 
of just men made perfect” are preparing for still higher scenes after 
the resurrection; for our Saviour said to the dying thief, ** Verily, I 
say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 


“« What is life, its pride and glory! 
Worldly joys how transitory ! 

Fading hopes and deepening woe : 
Let’s then lay up heavenly treasure ; 
God to please is Angels’ pleasure— 

Him to love, praise, serve, and know.” 


But notwithstanding these heart-cheering anticipations, I must con- 
fess that a painful thought sometimes arises in my breast: I fear that 
the longed-for day may be retarded through our own fault: I fear 
that the Lord has still a controversy with His people in the nation; 
and until that controversy is ended, 1 apprehend that nothing more 
than a dawn of Millennium will be visible, as it is, perhaps, at this 
time. I allude to the system and practice of legalized swearing, in 
defiance of a Divine commandment, as clear and decisive, in my humble 
Opinion, as any in the Decalogue. Nothing is more easy than to make 
evasions; and for that very reason, nothing is more dangerous. If 
we say that the commandment against swearing was not intended to 
preclude oaths about matters of business, why not say that the com- 
mandment against murder was not intended to apply to cases in which 
some grievous injury or insult had been received—that the command- 
ment against stealing was not intended for cases of extreme want, and 
so on: but we must not quibble with the Searcher of hearts. An 
argument in favour of oaths is often drawn from St. Paul’s instructions 
to the Christians at Rome, Rom. xiii. 1—8. We should not, however, 
forget that in those days the Romans were frequently involved in 
dreadful civil wars, and that it was peculiarly necessary for the Chris- 
tians to avoid taking any part in those commotions, and to live peace- 
ably and quietly under the existing government which was appointed 
by God for the time being. But I am persuaded that if they had been 
required to do anything contrary to the Divine law, they would have 
said, like St. Peter—‘* We ought to obey God rather than men.” 
This argument is nullified in a moment, by stating that there is no 
occasion for us to do anything contrary either to the Divine or human 
law ; inasmuch as neither by the law of God, nor of our country, are 
we prohibited from presenting humble and constitutional petitions, 
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representing a grievance and requesting a remedy.* I much regretted 
the failure of Lord Denman’s bill, which was brought in (perhaps un- 
avoidably) just at the conclusion of a Session, when there was scarcely 
time enough to give it a patient discussion. It appeared to be admirably 
calculated to afford present relief to numbers of conscientious persons, 
and the prospective inestimable blessing of a total cessation of swearing 
at no very distant period. I am well aware that some pious and worthy 
individuals take a different view of this subject; but it behoves me to 
look to myself, and to endeavour, while life remains, to do what little 
I can do for the glory of God, for the good of others, and of my own 
soul—as one who must give account. 

Christian Brethren! Allow me respectfully to call upon you—to 
remind you, that ‘‘ ye are the salt of the earth—the light of the world,” 
and (I may add) the bulwark of your country. Let it not be said, 
that—without any positive Bible commandment against slavery, yet 
actuated by a sense of justice and humanity,—you nobly came for- 
ward, and mainly contributed to the accomplishment of negro eman- 
cipation, though at a sacrifice of twenty millions of money; and that 
now,—with a positive commandment against swearing, from the mouth 
of the Son of God, and from the pen of his holy apostle St. James,— 
you stand aloof, though the accomplishment of the object would, 
probably, require no sacrifice whatever. Let us then prize the honour 
of being ‘ workers together with God.” Let a public meeting be 
held in the capital, in order to form a society for promoting the 
gradual extinction of oaths; let petitions be got ready during the 
recess, expressing an earnest wish that Lord Denman’s bill may be 
adopted ; or, that the form of words “* On the faith of a Christian,” 
(which were used by our ancestors soon after the preaching of St. 
Paul in Britain)+ may be substituted in the place of that presumptuous 
and awful imprecation, ‘‘ So help me God.” B. 
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RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Tuere have existed in the world but few men whose works evince 
profound thought, or a grand imagination. All others have produced 
mere subordinate excellence, and for the most part derived it from those 
suns of Literature to which they are but opaque satellites, dimly re- 
flecting their splendour. These are within the jurisdiction of Criti- 
cism, but of the former it is only left us reverently to breathe our 
admiration. Among the great founders of English Dramatic Litera- 
ture stands Richard Brinsley Sheridan. His name is too intimately 





* If any one should wish for fuller information on this head, he will find it in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Unlawfulness of Oaths for Christians, argued from Scrip- 
ture,”” to be had of the printer, Mr. M‘Dowall, Pemberton Row, Gough Square, 
Fleet Street, where various works by the same author may be had. 

+ The learned Dr. Burgess, late Bishop of Salisbury, in his Tracts, p. 62, ob- 
serves, ‘‘ We may fairly conclude, that the testimony of St. Paul’s preaching in 


Britain is indisputable.” 
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associated with the fascinations of wit and eloquence, ever to be lost ; 
and it must surely be, in entertainment and instruction, a most re- 
warding task to trace ‘the life and characterize the genius of a man 
who devoted himself to these attractive pursuits, 

R. B. Sheridan was born in Dublin in the year 1751. His mother 
possessed considerable talents and published several works, one of 
which, a novel, both Fox and Lord North very much applauded. But 
young Sheridan was dull; and no doubt his mother paid more atten- 
tion to his eldest brother, who was considered the intellectual repre- 
sentative of that family, which till this day exemplifies hereditary ta- 
lents. Dr. Parr, however, elicited the latent germs of genius. Under 
his excellent management, young Richard began to brighten, and to 
show the first sparks of that vivacity, which he afterwards displayed 
with so much brilliancy in his s specches, conversation, and works. It 
is remarkable how many children have been called ** impenetrable 
dunces,”’ both by teacher and parent, and have alterwards risen to 
eminence solely by the force of intellect. Hume, Swift, Goldsmith, 
and Gessner are-examples. There is some room here for the specu- 
lation of a philosopher. 

The opening scene of Sheridan’s life was highly dramatic. While 
living in Bath with his father, he encountered Miss Linley, whose 
beauty at that time created much sensation in the polite circles of Lon- 
don, and conceived for her an ardent and honourable passion. Rela- 
tions, as usual, opposed ; and he had many rivals, rich and influential ; 
but as he knew himself to be the favoured one, he persuaded her to 
elope with him to France, where he married her in the year 1772. 
Meantime, one of his rivals, mortified at his success, had called him 
in ** The Bath Chronicle,’”—*‘ a liar and a scoundrel » for which 
Sheridan, on his return from France, chastised him in a duel, obliging 
him to retract the offensive language, and to make an apology. The 
affair, however, was not settled until a second duel had been fought 
between the same parties; and even a third was on the eve of taking 
place, had not some lucky accident prevented such a manifestation of 
rancour. 

The comedy of ‘* The Rivals” appeared at Covent Garden when its 
author was only twenty-four years of age. One of the actors played 
so ill that the piece was spoiled, and did not receive its due applause, 
till he was removed and another substituted. The play was then 
hailed as an excellent earnest of its young author’s future achievements. 
In his earlier years, Sheridan had wrestled with innumerable subjects, 
attempting poems, plays, and even periodical publications,—but all 
proved abortive ;—* so chillingly, indeed, do the difficulties of exe- 
cution succeed the first ardour of conception.” But this was boring 
for the vein in which his riches lay; for he felt that he was rich 
somewhere with that which can alone purchase fame. All the fine 
sayings of the poets about the aspirations of youth are only true of 

outh of abilities. No vulgar soul ever panted forward to the temple 
of Renown. The labour which Sheridan indefatigably underwent in 
almost every department of literature, before he produced ‘ The Ri- 
vals,” and how little he was chilled by failure even when no one cheered 
him on, prove how much he coveted to shine. With the sanguine 
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spirit of youth, how great must have been the throng of ambitious ideas 
and the gush of triumph, when he saw the public seal of admiration 
set to those sentiments of his own powers which had haunted him from 
boyhood! He had now mounted the first step of his fame, and the 
production of ‘* The Duenna,” and “ St. Patrick’s Day,” immediately 
afterwards, raised him still higher, and gave him an honourable intro- 
duction into the first literary society. Polite society was his element ; 
he entered into all its follies. But at the same time he did not neg- 
lect to study human nature in its refined dress. Conformation to 
the usages, and even to the follies, of fashionable life, by no means al- 
ways indicates a weak mind. If a man would study the most enter- 
taining phases of the human character, he must mix freely with fashion, 
however much he may despise its forms. He is in the ball-room for 
the same reason that the anatomist is among the dead,—to analyze 
his subjects,— 
* And catch the manners living as they rise.” 

Sheridan was now able to appear with effect in these scenes, as he 
had made a very large addition to his fortune; how, no one has ever 
perfectly understood. With part of it he purchased a large share of 
theatrical property, and immediately commenced a new and brilliant 
life. Thus suddenly does genius rise from poverty to affluence as 
soon as it is appreciated. He himself once told the story, that he and 
his wife used to sit up half the night writing for the leg of mutton that 
was to serve for next day’s dinner; on which some one could not 
repress the joke, that he saw it was a joint affair. 

The next piece which Sheridan brought out was “‘ A Trip to Scar- 
borough.” It is a very lively affair; but the whole of the plot, and 
also all the dialogue, except about a dozen lines, are taken from Van- 
brugh’s ‘* Relapse.” This piece, however, always goes under Sheridan's 
name. But the production which crowned the comic literature of 
England was “‘ The School for Scandal,” whose vivacity of dialogue 
has been equalled only by Congreve. Mr. Moore, in his life of 
Sheridan, says that Congreve, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and Sheridan all 
produced their best comedies before the age of six-and-twenty, and 
then adds: ‘* As this species of composition seems more, perhaps, 
than any other to require that knowledge of human nature which 
experience alone can give, it seems not a little extraordinary that 
nearly all our first-rate comedies should have been the productions of 
such very young men.” The truth is, that young men have an elas- 
ticity of spirits unknown to maturer age; and as the peculiarities of 
character and manners, which are the legitimate targets for the shafts 
of comedy, are superficial enough to be easily marked by an eye for 
the ridiculous at a very early stage of developement, it is not wonderful 
that young men alone are able to unite humour, character, and plot. 
Maturer years would, no doubt, give more perfect views of human 
nature, but the sprightliness necessary for comedy would be wanting. 
Besides, it is only superficial parts of character which are sculptured 
by comedy. The deeper study of the human heart is left to the 
maximist and the tragedian ; and, perhaps, with the single exception of 
Corneille, none but men of years and experience ever attained repu- 
tation for great breadth and distinctness in their moral truths. 
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The rough copy of ‘‘ The School for Scandal’’ is still preserved, 
and shows how wide its author had originally been of the mark at 
which he aimed. The following is a specimen of the comedy in its 
embryo state ; and proves, when it is compared with the perfect piece, 
that Sheridan arrived at his vivacity, and even at his wit, by 
degrees :— 

“« Sir Peter Teazle. 1 am but middle aged. 

‘“* Lady Teazle. There’s the misfortune; put yourself on or back 
twenty years, and I should like you the better.**** Yes, sir,—and 
then your behaviour, too, was different; you would dress, and smile, 
and bow, fly to fetch anything I wanted, praise everything I did or 
said, fatigue your stiff face with an eternal grin; nay, you even com- 
mitted poetry, and muffled your harsh tones into a lover’s whisper to 
sing it yourself, so that even my mother said you were the smartest old 

» 
These marks of admiration are Sheridan’s. Moore thinks they denote 
his surprise at his own joke. 

Sheridan seems to have written great masses of dulness for no other 
purpose than to take the benefit of any ray of hope in the shape of a 
pointed epithet or idiom. These masses went through a regular 
refining process in his mind, till nothing was left but point, vivacity, 
and wit. Speaking of the quotation above given, and, indeed, of the 
whole embryo dialogue, Moore says, that ‘‘ the greater part of it is 
evidently experimental, and the play of repartee protracted with no 
other view than to take the chance of a trump of wit or humour turn- 
ing up.” This remark is of greater importance than Moore seems to 
think it. It is only by experimental dialogue that the higher order of 
wit is suggested to the mind. Conversation, from its exciting power, 
is still better adapted to its production ; but it is seldom that the tone 
of conversation is carried so high as to admit of it. It is almost impos- 
sible for a man coolly to manufacture a piece of wit; there must 
always be some exciting cause, a conductor to draw off the flash. The 
excitement of the gay assemblies of the beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire, of which Sheridan was the soul and ornament, was, no doubt, 
the main prompter of his brighter efforts. In the midst of these bril- 
liant scenes, many a sparkling thought, too dim or complicated for 
present delivery, glided through his brain, or flashed before his excited 
conception, veiling his face with a momentary thoughtfulness—to be 
penned, however, before sleep had dimmed their memory, into a cur- 
rent of eloquent speculation or rebounding wit, and afterwards polished 
into those diamond forms with which our eyes are now delighted. 
Nothing is more humiliating to the pride of the understanding than 
the routine of what are called ‘‘ brilliant parties ;” the conversation 
without aim, and the gaiety without cause, soon disgust. Smollett, in 
his notes to ‘* Advice and Reproof,”’ explains the several sorts of par- 
ties, and condemns them all as alike dull. But those of the accomplished 
Duchess of Devonshire were composed of the élite of beauty and 
talents. Beauty kept compliment ever alive, and the excitement of 
rivalry discovered the brightest gems of wit. 

In 1779, Sheridan produced his last play, ‘‘ The Critic.” The ideas 
of the plot and of some of the dialogue, are borrowed ; but, as a whole, 
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it bears the polish peculiar to Sheridan. The Duke of Buckingham, 
and, after him, Fielding, had written plays on the idea of this piece. 
Sheridan remodelled them, and made the idea more complete ; and 
though he availed himself of the best of their materials, yet, as was 
already observed, the laugh is most commonly at something peculiar 
to Sheridan. This play very happily ridicules the weak points of 
tragic writers, and the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary is the best 
that Sheridan ever drew. The probable reason of his success in this 
character is, that he took it minutely from real life. Cumberland, his 
fellow dramatist, has often been mentioned as the original of Sir 
Fretful; and, indeed, he was always fretful enough when as much was 
hinted. ; 

Still young, and having earned the first name in dramatic litera- 
ture, Sheridan began to be ambitious of shining in a new arena. He 
commenced his political career in 1780, having been elected member 
of parliament for Stafford. At first, he spoke seldom, and his efforts 
were not considered successful. On being frankly informed of this by 
a friend, he replied, ‘‘ It is in me, however ; and by G—d it shall come 
out.” So great was his versatility of talent, that this determination 
was not expressed in vain. He afterwards acquitted himself so well, 
that when “ the noble lord in the blue ribbon” (Lord North) resigned, 
and Rockingham and Fox came in, he was appointed one of the 
under secretaries of state. The death of the Marquis of Rockingham 
unfortunately shut up this opening path to emolument. Fox, in a fit 
of indignation at the appointment of Lord Shelburne to the premier- 
ship, resigned ; and Sheridan, for the sake of friendship, imitated his 
example. When the famous coalition was at the head of affairs, he 
again found himself in office as secretary.to the treasury, but went out 
again with his friends. During this short and turbulent administration, 
however, his improvement was very rapid, and his opponents, by the 
eagerness of their replies, often acknowledged the severity of his strice 
tures; but it was reserved for a great occasion to display the full 
extent of his powers as an orator, 

On the 7th of February, 1787, Sheridan brought forward, in the 
House of Commons, the subject of the impeachment of Warren Has- 
tings, Governor General of India, and delivered a speech which his 
political enemy, Pitt, characterized as ‘* surpassing the eloquence of 
ancient or modern times, and possessing every thing which genius or 
art could furnish to agitate and control the human mind.” So great 
was its effect, that Sir W. Dolben immediately moved an adjournment 
of the debate, confessing, that in the state of mind in which Mr. She- 
ridan’s speech had left him, it was impossible for him to give a decided 
opinion, But it was in Westminster Hall where he riveted on himself 
the eyes of the nation, by a display of that versatile genius which com- 
bines the fire of eloquence with the highly artificial of imaginative 
beauties. The subject was that of his former great effort in the House 
of Commons, the delinquencies of Governor Hastings in India; and 
even now, when the imperfect report of it is perused, notwithstanding 
too that the life and soul must be gone with the action and the accents 
of its author, stiil there is sufficient to remind us of Sheridan,—there 
is the surprising association—the humorous allusion—the scorching 
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sarcasm, and the impetuous appeal. This was the highest triumph 
that he ever achieved, and it must have been to his mind peculiarly 
grateful; for it must have seemed something like a second fame, to be 
the admiration and the courted one of the political world, as he had 
been before of the dramatic. It would almost seem, that on this bright 
point of Sheridan’s history are collected also ail the rays of his other 
achievements, so that, when the sound of his name is heard, it con- 
jures up before the eye Westminster Hall, with its solemn tribunal, 
its listening crowd of beauty and talents, and Sheridan himself ‘* in act 
to speak,” glowing with the consciousness of the splendour of his sub- 
ject and his audience. 

The smooth current of Sheridan’s life received a severe shock by the 
death of his wife. She died in June, 1792; and Sheridan was much 
affected at the loss of the companion of his youth, who had chosen 
him for himself alone. It has been already mentioned, that she 
assisted her husband in his literary labours; indeed, she had consi- 
derable talents, and often wrote verses of merit. In 1795, however, 
Sheridan ‘** paid a compliment to the happiness of his first marriage, 
which is implied by the step of entering into a second.” The young 
lady was Miss Ogle, daughter of the Dean of Winchester. On this 
happy occasiou he seemed to feel all the ardency of his young affec- 
tions returning. He spent all his time in parties of pleasure, in com- 
pany with his youthful and beautiful bride ; especially in water excur- 
sions on the Southampton river, near which his father-in-law lived. 
Determined to snatch at least one specimen of the pleasures of 
rurality and retirement, in the midst of his parti-coloured existence, 
he allowed no politics or business to disturb him. But this was the 
Jast calm interval his life ever knew; he soon found himself again in 
the vortex of politics, and the distracting excitements of theatricals. 
He had never ceased his connection with the stage; and soon after his 
second marriage, ‘‘ The Stranger,” and “ Pizarro,” both altered 
slightly from the German of Kotzebue, appeared with very great suc- 
cess. In every parliamentary struggle, he always came off with fresh 
laurels—the weapons of wit and eloquence being by all acknowledged 
to be peculiarly his own, 

In 1806, Sheridan's personal and political friend, Fox, died—and 
this appeared to be the signal for his own decline. From that time 
his fortune and affairs in general went into irretrievable disorder ; and, 
in 1809, his ruin was nearly completed by the destruction of Drury 
Lane Theatre by fire. In this theatre he had a very large stake. Yet 
he was found in an inn, within sight of the flames, not at all dis- 
heartened, and wondering that a man should not be merry over a 
bottle of wine at his own fireside. His elasticity of mind must have 
been great, to have re-acted against such a calamity; but, at last, he 
sunk under the complicated distresses that annoyed him ever after. 
It is melancholy to be obliged to add, that he sought too much con- 
solation in the forgetfulness of debauchery. Indeed, the remainder of 
his life was nothing but a series of struggles with duns ag bailiffs, 
who are always the unpleasant satellites of poverty when such care- 
hating men as Sheridan are concerned. Shortly before his death, a 
bailiff was actually about to lift him in the blankets to a spunging- 
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house, but his surgeon prevented such a melancholy outrage. At 
last, worn down by dissipation and disease, he died, neglected by 
almost every one, even by those who admired his genius to enthusiasm ; 
so powerful is the influence which outward morality exercises over the 
motions of the great. Sheridan died on Sunday, the 7th of July, 1816. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, attended to the grave with the 
greatest pomp by almost all the nobility in the land. 

The abilities of Sheridan were more of a varied than an elevated 
character. He shines at once as an orator anda wit. Lord Brougham 
has justly characterized his talents for government; and in similar lan- 
guage it may be said, that he was neither a bad poet, nor a middling 

oet—he was no poet at all. However, the keen wit of ‘*‘ The School 
for Scandal” has cut out his name in the temple of Fame as high as 
that of Congreve. The wit which Sheridan scatters through his 
comedies is almost always extremely artificial; yet so perfect is the 
polish of language, that it shines with a lustre equal to that of more 
vigorous sallies. The following is a specimen of Sheridan’s, taken 
from ‘* The School for Scandal,” Act II. :— 

“« Lady Teazle. What’s the matter, Mrs. Candour ? 

‘« Mrs. Candour. Why, they are so censorious, they won't allow our 
friend, Miss Vermilion, to be handsome. 

** Lady Sneerwell. Oh! surely she’s a pretty woman. 

** Crabtree. I’m glad you think so. 

‘** Mrs. Candour. She has a charming fresh colour, 

“* Lady Teazle. Yes, when it is fresh put on. 

‘* Mrs. Candour. Well, I'll swear it’s natural; for I’ve seen it come 
and go. 

‘‘ Lady Teazle. Yes; it comes at night, and goes again in ‘the 
morning. 

** Sir Benjamin Backbite. True, madam; it not only comes and 
goes, but, what’s more, her maid can fetch it and carry it. 

** Mrs. Candour. Well, and what do you think of her sister ? 

‘* Crabtree. What, Mrs. Evergreen ?—’foregad, she’s six-and-fifty, 
if she’s a day. 

“« Mrs. Candour. Nay, I'll swear to two or three-and-fifty as the 
outside; I don’t think she looks more. 

“« Sir Benjamin Backbite. Oh, there’s no judging by her looks, 
unless we could see her face. 

‘“« Lady Sneerwell. Well, if Mrs. Evergreen does take some pains to 
repair the ravages of time, she certainly effects it with great ingenuity ; 
and that’s surely better than the careless manner in which the Widow 
Oaker chalks her wrinkles. 

‘“* Sir Benjamin Backbite. Nay, now, my Lady Sneerwell, you are 
too severe upon the widow. Come, it’s not that she paints so ill; but 
when she has finished her face, she joins it so badly to her neck, that 
she looks like a mended statue, in which the connoisseur may see at 
once that the head is modern, though the trunk is antique.” 

The sensation of wit is that of a vivid flash which discovers a remote 
or unexpected relation. But the word which best expresses the pecu- 
liarity of Sheridan’s wit is—exaggeration. The above extract, how- 
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ever, is not so good a specimen of Sheridan’s own manner, as the 
following, in which every line betrays its author :— 

‘* Dangle. But what have we here? This seems a very odd 

** Sneer. O! that’s a comedy on a very new plan, replete with wit 
and mirth, yet of a most serious moral. You see it is called ‘‘ The 
Reformed Housebreaker,” where, by the mere force of humour, house- 
breaking is put into so ridiculous a light, that if the piece has its 
proper run, | have no doubt but that bolts and bars will be entirely 
useless by the end of the season. 

““ Dangle. Egad, this is new indeed ! 

‘* Sneer. Yes; it is written by a particular friend of mine, who has 
discovered that the follies and the foibles of society are subjects un- 
worthy of the Comic Muse, who should be taught to stoop only to the 
greater vices and blacker crimes of humanity, gibbeting capital offences 
in five acts, and pillorying petty larcenies in two, In short, his idea is 
to dramatize the penal laws, and make the stage a court of ease to the 
Old Bailey.” Here the main idea derives all its effect from its extrava- 
gance—from an exaggeration of the power of ridicule; but as this is 
the most obvious sort of wit, Sheridan brings forward as auxiliaries in 
sprightliness, various pointed expressions and happy epithets, which, 
indeed, indicate more real talent than the main idea itself. The 
dramatization of the penal laws, ‘‘ and gibbeting capital offences in 
five acts,” are auxiliaries of this character. There occur, nevertheless, 
some very forced and stunted witticisms in his works. The wonder is, 
that his failures should have been so few, for almost all his witticisms 
derive their brilliancy from the arts of style. But Sheridan was a 
complete master of the English language and its idiom, and was pos- 
sessed of the nicest ear for the flow of periods or the balanced beauty 
of epigrammatic writing. Of those thoughts which are independent 
of the graces of composition, and which shine on their first conception 
with a native lustre, Sheridan had no idea. His genius lay not so 
much in the intrinsic value of his thoughts, as in the value which he 
could give to them by bringing them forward in the best time, place, 
and manner. On his thoughts and witticisms, Sheridan expended 
great labour, trying them in every form of expression, and shifting 
their materials into every imaginable order. Writers may be divided 
into two classes—those who think and write, and those who read and 
write. Strange to say, Sheridan belonged neither to the one nor the 
other. He first wrote and then thought. All his labour lay in picking 
out and polishing those diamonds of intellect which lay hidden in the 
rubbish of his experimental writing. Their buoyant elegance and 
severe point bear witness to his success; and it is the more wonderful, 
as, in literary composition, labour and value are oftener in an inverse 
ratio than otherwise. 

The numerous instances of similarity between the thoughts of Sheridan 
and those of former writers, laid him open to the charge of plagiarism. 
Moore points out so many that they cannot be called “ coincidences.” 
One of his love verses is nothing more than a versified expression (for 
it cannot be called a thought) of Hume’s, who in his turn stole it from 
an old French author,—but from whom he borrowed it, is not known. 
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When Delia asks him how long his love will continue, he heroically 
answers :— 
* How long? ah! Delia can I tell 
How long my life shall last ?” 
And this is a bone for authors to contend for ! 

The following glaring plagiarism of Sheridan’s has never been 
noticed by any of his biographers. In ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” 
Act II., there occurs the following lively reply :-— 

“Sir Peter Teazle. True wit, madam, is more nearly allied to good- 
nature than you are aware of. 

‘« Lady Teazle. True, Sir Peter; I believe they are so near akin that 
they never can be united.” 

This, it may easily be seen, is an idea too essentially lively to require 
much assistance from the telling art. But how does it compare with 
this, from ‘* Hudibras :”— 

** For grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin, 
And therefore no true saint allows 
They shall be suffered to espouse.” 

It is a pity that Sheridan should have descended to vend second- 
hand jokes. Nothing was more common than to hear him delivering 
in alliemae, as his own, sentences which he had heard in conversa- 
tion. His own resources were fertile enough,—-and in this respect he 
resembled Mirabeau, that ‘‘ his own was always superior to what he 
borrowed.” So indiscreet was Sheridan’s use of the labours of other 
people, that he brought into serious doubt his authorship of ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal” and “* The Rivals,’’—his two best efforts. ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal” was long said to have been written by a young 
lady, who entrusted it to Sheridan, and that she having died soon 
after, he published it as his own. ‘* The Rivals” was also said to have 
been the production of his own mother, and that at her death he 
found it among her papers. How far these stories are true, cannot 
now be known; but it is certain that, whatever were the materials 
furnished to Sheridan for the production of these two masterpieces of 
comic art, his alone are the elaborate elegance and the artificial polish 
which are the characteristics of both. 

The morality of ‘‘ The School for Scandal” has been severely ques- 
tioned, but without good grounds. The design of comedy is not to 
arraign crimes or the darker vices, but ‘* to hold the mirror up to 
nature, and show the very age and body of the time,” in its follies and 
more fashionable vices. What, then, can be more consistent with the 
interests of morality than the character, Lady Sneerwell, in which 
Slander beholds itself so faithfully pictured that it shrinks back 
ashamed? Mrs. Candour still more delicately paints that species of 
detraction and malice which endeavours to conceal itself in an appear- 
ance of good-humoured fairness. The first extract from ‘* The School 
for Scandal” will illustrate this, where she says ‘‘ Nay, I'll swear to 
two or three-and-fifty as the outside.” Sir Peter Teazle is a sensible, 
easy old man, who has got a young wife with a will of her own; and 
the manner in which ber reformation is brought about is equally con- 
sistent with likelihood and morality. Joseph Surface, the English 
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Tartuffe, is a nickname for a hypocrite ; and ridicule will here serve 
the purposes of morality more powerfully than reason. His brother 
Charles has rather more of the charms than the misfortunes of a care- 
less life thrown around him; but this is only at the commencement. 
His irregularities are all shown to be wrong, and are repented of before 
the fall of the curtain. Besides, there is not an indecent passage in 
the whole comedy, or, indeed, in any other of Sheridan's pieces; which 
reflects great credit on the refinement of his own and the public taste. 
This praise can hardly be given to Congreve, Vanbrugh, Mrs. Cent- 
livre, or Fielding, whose magazines of the Comic were always as full of 
licentiousness as of wit. ‘‘ The Rivals” cannot but be allowed to be 
consistent with morality, for, since the days of Cervantes, cowardice 
and a love of the pseudo-romantic have never been so successfully 
held up to ridicule. Mrs. Malaprop is a character, however, that 
seems liable to objection, from’ the manner in which a woman in her 
station is made to speak. The following is an example from Act I. :— 

‘* Mrs. Malaprop. We have never seen your son, Sir Anthony; but 
I hope no objection on his side. 

** Sir Anthony Absolute. Objection! Let him object if he dare! 
Jack knows that the least demur puts me in a frenzy directly. My 
process was always very simple; in their younger days ‘twas ‘ Jack, 
do this ;\—if he demurred, I knocked him down; and if he grumbled at 
that, I always sent him out of the room. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Malaprop. Ay, and the properest way, 0’ my conscience. 
Nothing is so conciliating to young people as severity. Well, Sir 
Anthony, I shall give Mr. Acres his. discharge, and prepare Lydia to 
receive your son’s invocations; and I hope y you will represent her to 
the captain as an object not altogether illegible.” 

It must be allowed that the rank which Mrs. Malaprop holds in 
society does not allow of such gross ignorance ; and even although it 
did, the whole character is of such obvious and vulgar materials, as 
fits it rather for broad farce than for genteel comedy. But it must be 
remembered that ‘‘ The Rivals” was Sheridan’s first effort, —and made 
too when he was but a very young man,—and to him it might have ap- 
peared that the elements of the Ridiculous in such a peculiarity would 
more than redeem its want of faithfulness to nature. But this can 
never be the case. In the creations of the human intellect, there can 
be no real excellence where nature herself does not appear. If any 
amusement is created by impropriety or exaggeration, it is but tran- 
sient; it is soon discovered that the qualities of mind fitted to make 
use of those resources, are vulgar and ordinary, and the amusement is 
then mingled with contempt. In al! books there are little inequalities 
which liberal criticism is too generous to expose; yet they detract 
from the author’s reputation perhaps more than their importance would 
warrant. But any offspring of the imagination so illegitimate as}Mrs. 
Malaprop ought to be removed, and the void filled up with assimilating 
flesh and blood. 

The oratory of Sheridan was as artificial as his wit. His bursts of 
passion, his most feeling appeals, are all arranged with artful effect. 
He used to deliberate very coolly at what crisis it would be most effec- 
tive to bring in—‘* Good God, Mr. Speaker.” His speeches on the 
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enormities of Governor Hastings in the East Indies, are his most ambi- 
tious flights. Although some passages cannot boast of possessing the 
soul of eloquence, though they have the limbs, yet in general the effu- 
sions are masterly; and, indeed, in their original delivery, they must 
have approached that bold ideal in which every fresh idea accelerates 
the kindling of the soul, and fixes the enraptured eye above a vivid 
field of thought. The age in which Sheridan lived was an age of elo- 

uence, and it possesses four names of peculiar oratorical brilliance, 
which reflect lustre on one another, and which are inseparably linked 
whether in immortality or in neglect. The simplicity and earnestness of 
Fox—the ambitious imagery of Burke—the classic ease, however com- 
plicated his subject, of Pitt—and the more varied beauty of Sheridan's 
‘« tessellated pavement,’’—adorned the era of these men with a historic 
lustre which England need scarcely expect to see again. It is ever to 
be regretted that so little should have remained of the power and splen- 
dour of these scenes in the House of Commons, wherein they were by 
turns the directors of the intellectual storm. Nothing remains of 
them but their shadow, and it is only from its magnitude that we draw 
any idea of the extent and grandeur of the substantial original. 

The poetry, or rather the rhymes, of Sheridan are dull enough. 
The ‘* Monody on the Death of Garrick” is his longest attempt, and 
his worst. The first lines, however, are above mediocrity, and even 
elegant. The tone of calm and subdued sorrow is struck with grace- 
ful delicacy :— 

“ If dying excellence deserves a tear, 
If fond remembrance stil! is cherished here, 
Can we insist to bid your sorrows flow, 
For fabled sufferings or delusive woe ? 
His fame requires we act a tenderer part, 
His memory claims the tear you gave his art.” 


“* The Duenna”’ was the only opera Sheridan ever wrote. All the 
plot is (of cotirse) borrowed. ‘* The Country Wife” of Wycherly 
served him for a basis. Some of the songs were supplied by his 
father-in-law, Mr. Linley; they are all sprightly except the following, 
which combines a good deal of the far-fetchedness and a little of the 
beauty of Shakspeare’s love verses :— 

“* When sable night each drooping plant restoring, 
Wept o’er the flowers her breath did cheer, 
As some sad widow o’er her babe deploring, 
Wakes its beauty with a tear.” 


He occasionally imitated Pope, as in his fragment of a satire begin- 
ning with, 
“ What endless cares Corilla’s mind perplex, 
Whom maids and metaphors conspire to vex.” 


But it was in vain that he gave his efforts the temper of Pope’s cut- 
ting lines, for the metal was wanting. And yet he laboured more than 
Pope to give his lines point and beauty. Indeed, the pains of Pope 
were trifling to his; and both of these men may show that intellectual 
labour of the severest and most anxious nature may accompany the 
utmost personal laziness. 
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Sheridan, as a politician, was consistent,—which is great praise only 
because it can be so rarely given; and as a man he was frank, social, 
and full of animal spirits. His education was very limited, and his 
indolence prevented him from attempting to supply his deficiencies 
even when he felt their inconveniences. Yet when his passion for im- 
mediate applause came into action, his self-denial and activity in pro- 
curing information were eminent. He used to say, that with three 
weeks’ study of arithmetic (political arithmetic, it may be presumed), 
he could fit himself to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. Often has he 
lain in bed all morning, pretending illness, but in reality coining jokes 
for occasions, which, if they did not soon occur by accident, were soon 
brought about by design, and gave him an opportunity of displaying 
the readiness of his wit. The following lines, from ‘‘ The Rolliad,” 
aptly describe the result of these morning pursuits :— 

“« A plenteous magazine of retail wit, 
Vamp’d up at leisure for some future hit, 
Cut for supposed occasions, like the trade 
Where old new things for every shape are made. 
To this assortment, well prepared at home, 
No human chance unfitted e’er can come, 
No accident, however strange or queer, 
But meets its ready well-kept comment here. 
The wary beavers thus their stores increase, 
And spend their winter on their summer’s grease.” 

This indolence seems, while he was in office, to have infringed on 
his political duties ; and became at last so notorious, that a pasquinade 
was one night pasted over the door of the treasury, to the effect that no 
applications could be received on Sundays, nor any business done the 
rest of the week. His ignorance, so much the consequence of his in- 
dolence, was, however, very little observed, for his common sense was 
strong, and he took great care never to venture on ground of which 
he was not quite sure. Some other men might have followed Sheridan’s 
example in this matter, to the benefit of the world. There would not 
have been so many theoretical bubbles in it, which, how much soever 
they may please the eye of fancy, vanish in a moment at the substan- 
tial touch of Reason. If men, even men of great abilities, have not 
sound information as a basis of thought, their conclusions can hardly 
fail of being as false as ingenious. 

The latter days of Sheridan were darkened by misfortune ; and he 
himself deepened the gloom that was already too great, by the ex- 
cesses of intemperance. It seemed as if he had passed ‘‘ the Rubicon 
of the cup” for no other purpose than, like Cesar, to hasten the de- 
struction of an excellent constitution. Some men get great credit for 
the subordination in which they keep their passions. But are they 
ever subject to the attacks of passions? That ought to be the pre- 
liminary inquiry. Sheridan was passionately fond of society, and he 
loved the moderate Lowl, whose prerogative it was to give fancy all 
its flow and wit all its brightness. But misfortunes came on, and 
smoothed the way to his degradation; and it is melancholy to add, 
that there is no lack of similar examples among men of high genius, 
who were plunged into as deep distresses, and who betook themselves 
to as miserable a consolation. Miserably mistaken are those would-be 
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wits who think to imitate them in the joviality of idle clubs. Incapable 
of appreciating the attributes of minds formed by literature and science, 
they imitate only up to the measure of their ability, and degrade the 
dignity of human nature by a pitiful enthusiasm in folly. There is 
some satisfaction, though mingled with trembling, when a man knows 
how much wine will float his fancy without obliging his reason to stand 
on tip-toe. Then are those hours of high conversational excitement 
brilliant in the enjoyment, and, if possible, still more brilliant in the 
memory. But when the powers of the mind have sunk in debauchery, 
intellectual lustre serves only to make the moral prostration more 
guilty and more melancholy. 

The varied abilities of Sheridan, his conversational fascinations, his 
high-wrought eloquence, and his elaborate wit, elevate him as the re- 
presentative of man in his lighter, happier, and more dazzling attri- 
butes. But it must be acknowledged that wit, and the artifices of 
style, are sweetmeats that delight the palate more than they nourish 
the body. In vain do we look, in the productions of Sheridan, for 
new principles, or new additions to man’s stock of substantial know- 
ledge. These are foreign to their nature. Yet it might almost be 
gathered from a few straggling sentences that penetrate into deeper 
considerations, that his mind was also capable of severer investigations, 
if his youth had been passed in the study of sciences requiring reflec- 
tion. But the youth of Sheridan was one of successful love, fast 
ripening hopes, and expanding fame; and when he should have been 
struggling through learning, perhaps to the united fame of a Congreve 
and a Rochefoucault, his eagerness prompted him to seize at once a 
fame not more dazzling and far less substantial and respectable. How- 
ever, that he created this reputation without an effort, proves that, with 
one, he might have attained to a much higher and more firmly based 
renown. But Sheridan in manhood had lost the power of making 
efforts, and habit soon reconciled him to a life in which his first youth- 
ful triumphs had been made. His subsequent attention to politics 
proves his taste for the exercise of the reflective faculties ; and that he 
never struck out any great truths in political or moral science, is ac- 
counted for, perhaps, more from his ignorance than ftom his inability. 
That these remarks do not over-estimate the dormant abilities of Sheri- 
dan, may be seen from some observations scattered through his works ; 
but they are so entangled in other matter, that they cannot easily be 
quoted. The proper method of becoming acquainted with an author’s 
talent, is by deducing it in detail from his life and works. But it is 
plain that the extent of his knowledge must be taken into account. 
The author, perhaps, makes an incidental remark of the greatest im- 
portance, embodying, perhaps, the embryo principle of a great science. 
The blow is vigorous, but ignorance breaks its force or turns aside its 
aim. Hence the importance of education, without which the eye for 
discovery, and the hand for invention, exist almost in vain. 





Aphorisms from John Paul Richter. 


THE PRAYER OF CHILDHOOD. 


‘* Pure as the prayer that childhood wafts above.’’—Byron. 


Byron, the truth and beauty in that thought— 
‘* As pure as childhood’s prayer,” at once betray 
Thy inspiration ;—it was something sought 
From memory’s tablet; an unsullied ray 
That nought could change, nor move, nor chase away. 
There is a portrait of a child—a fair 
Young thing, with lifted eyes, kneeling to pray, 
The whilst a sunbeam, glittering in the air, 
Gilds, with a warm and glowing light, its brow and hair; 


Even like that bright beam, as undefiled 
By aught of earth, is childhood’s prayer, before 
The world, deceitful ever, has beguiled 
With its vain promises, oft casting o’er 
Our minds a heavy chain, binding the more 
As we are bow’d to it ;—nor is it driven 
From our prayers, mingling with and shedding o’er 
The pure and holy thoughts to mortals given, 
Too many earthly hopes for us to sigh for Heaven! 


But not a stain is there on childhood’s prayer ; 

A faith shining as clear as Heaven’s light, 

Before the thinnest cloud of doubt that e’er 

Was wove by wonder, like a deadly blight 

Withers fair blossoms, and casts o’er our sight 

A frightful shadow ;—even though away 

It pass like morning mist, and beams more bright 

Shine forth, after its brief but darkening stay, 
Revealing the full majesty of noon and day! 


"Tis a sweet sight to see a child at prayer, 
"Tis a sweet sound its infant voice to hear,— 
The simple words, the meek and lowly air, 
Teach a deep lesson ;—then does it appear 
To us, *‘ man’s wisdom,” that he holds so dear, 
** Is only foolishness with God.”’ Ah! vain 
Are all our proud possessions ;—a career 
Of rank, wealth, genius, and their glitt’ring train, 
Gave not such joys as childhood’s, to rny heart again ! 
CaMILta TouLMin. 





APHORISMS FROM JOHN PAUL RICHTER. 


Scuoot Diviniry.—At the first it will be as welcome to thee as a 
prison, and their very solutions will seem knots unto thee. 

JupcGes 1n Capitat Cases.—Oh, let him take heed how he strikes, 
that hath a dead hand. 

Memory.—Philosophers place it in the rear of the head; and, it 
seems, the mine of memory lies there, because there men naturally 
dig for it, scratching it when they are at a loss. 
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COLLIER'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN.* 


Tue Ecclesiastical History of Jeremy Collier is so well known, and 
its merits so generally appreciated, that it would but be to waste time, 
both of ourselves and our readers, if we were again to attempt the dis- 
cussion of its pretensions. It is one of those works upon which time 
has set his signet, and which he has placed in the archives of immor- 
tality. We will therefore leave the work itself, convinced that were 
we to give it ever so large a meed of approbation, it would stand no 
firmer in public estimation than it does; and that were we inclined 
“‘to damn it with faint praise,” our feeble efforts could avail nothing 
to throw it from its high position. But there is a subject intimately 
connected with the work and its author, which, as it is of no little 
importance, and makes no small stir in modern times, it may be as 
well to notice; and this regards the principles of religion, or rather of 
church-ship, advocated by this learned divine, which divines of the 
present day no less learned, and, we would hope, no less sincere, are 
striving with all their power to revive. In saying a few words on this 
subject, we ought not to neglect to pay the debt of gratitude to the 
able editor of this new and valuable edition of Collier’s History. The 
life with which he has introduced the work is as full as the materials 
would admit, and is very ably digested and arranged. It gives the 
key to many of Collier’s opinions, which would otherwise have been 
veiled in much obscurity, and defends him, frequently with much 
justice, against the attacks of his great opponent, Bishop Burnet. 
Mr. Barham seems to be rather inclined to join Collier in his high 
notions regarding Church and State, although he frequently softens 
down the asperities, and explains away the rudenesses of his author. 
We must do him, however, the justice to say, that he never conceals 
the truth; and while he gives his defence of Collier’s conduct in many 
particulars, always gives us the facts themselves, that we may judge 
for ourselves of the validity of the defence. We again say, that the 
literary world is deeply indebted to Mr. Barham for his beautiful and 
valuable edition of one of our most standard writers. 

“That which has been, shall be again,” is a maxim everywhere 
recognized, and one which every year demonstrates more clearly; and 
never has its truth and force appeared more plain than in the present 
active revival of the opinions and principles of the non-jurors. ‘‘ The 
members,” said the old fable with which the stern witticism of the 
Roman senator calmed the troubled billows of the populace, ‘the 
members on a day rebelled against the stomach, and forgot that to it 
they owed all their life and powers.” The members have in these 
days again rebelled, but this time it is against the directing head. 
The church is exalting itself against Christ. These seem harsh words 
| to use with regard to the opinions of men whose lives are unblame- 





* From the First Planting of Christianity to the End of the Reign of Charles II., 
by Jeremy Collier, M.A. New Edition, with Life of the Author, Notes, and en- 
larged Index, by Francis Barham, Esq. London, W. Straker, Strand. 
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able, whose sincerity seems unimpeachable, and whose names stand 
high among the theologians of our land: but we believe them true. 
We believe the heresy—for such we must call it—which Collier and 
his party advanced, and which the tract writers are labouring now to 
promote, to be fraught with the most fearful consequences. The 
spirit which rests entirely on the church and the fathers, throwing into 
the back-ground the Bible and its’ divine Author, must needs result in 
hopeless formalism. Of this spirit, the principles upheld by the non- 
jurors were but manifestations. They cared, they said, more for the 
Catholic church, than they did for the disputes of Protestant and 
Romanist; and, therefore, they did not see the right by which a 
Papist monarch was banished to make room for a Protestant one. 
Let us translate this fair-seeming language into a plainer and more 
popular one. They were stern, bigoted men, to whom the perma- 
nency of the established constitutions of Church and State was 
dearer than truth itself, and who could not, or would not, see that 
the salvation of souls and the preservation of the right way were of 
far more moment, than the support of a corrupt and perverse dynasty 
on a throne—their claim to which had been often forfeited. It is not 
our intention here to go through the details of that memorable and 
‘* glorious” revolution, or to trace the crimes or virtues of either 
party. It seems to us that it is not needful to defend the Orange 
party on any grounds, save those of the necessity of preserving the 
truth; and therefore we need not enter on the question, so often 
mooted, of James's voluntary desertion of his post. Even if the prin- 
ciples of the non-jurors had prevented them from joining in the call 
of the Prince of Orange to the throne, one would have supposed that 
sincere Protestants and lovers of the truth as it is in Christ would 
have retired to their closets to thank God with the thanksgiving of 
our church, that he had by the hands of men, his instruments, ‘‘ won- 
derfully conducted his servant, King William, and brought him safely 
to England, to preserve us from the attempts of our enemies to bereave 
us of our religion and laws:’’ and, surely, this would have been their 
duty, even had they thought it needful, at the same time, to thank 
God that he had not called on them actively to take part in a matter 
so fraught with danger as a rebellion against their monarch. But it 
was not so: the same spirit ruled in all; and schism joined with 
rebellion to commemorate the stern formalism of these unbending 
advocates of permanence. And this same gloomy spirit is still abroad ; 
and its manifestation is in the party war-cries of ‘‘ apostolical suc- 
cession,” ‘‘ unchangeable priesthood,” ‘‘no salvation out of the 
church,” or, ‘‘ out of our church,” as they would put it if they were 
quite honest. These men seem to think that God has revealed him- 
self now and then to the world, and ‘‘ in these last days has spoken 
to us by his Son,” but that this manifestation is the last, and that he 
has now retired behind the veil, and passes his life securo in otio. 
A monstrous doctrine this, if it be as we have stated it, for Christians 
to hold. And that it is so, search their own writings and see. The 
priesthood are to rest their claims to respect more on the rolls of 
parchment which prove or disprove (for the case is not yet clearly 
made out) their apostolical descent; and it is to be no more rested on 
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the firm belief and trust ‘‘ that they are moved by the Holy Ghost to 
take on them the office of ambassadors of Christ, and ministers and 
stewards of his mysteries,’”—the great ground on which the pious 
reformers of our faith, and authors of our Prayer-book, seem to have 
rested the claims of the clergy. It is indeed strange, that neither in 
our Bibles nor our Prayer-book does one word of this all-important 
doctrine of apostolical succession appear: strange enough, indeed, 
if this doctrine is the one on which, as the Tract-writers seem to think, 
our hopes of salvation depend; not indeed as a cause, but as a sine 
qué non, that without which we have no certainty of our redemption. 
Thus a dull, dim, doubtful medium of form, in its lowest character, is 
placed, by these Romanizing divines, between man and his Maker—a 
fallen creature and his Redeemer. The influence of the Spirit is of 
course lost in this firm stickling for form, and a claim to being sanc- 
tified by this Holy Spirit, whose indwelling Christ promised to each 
individual believer, is received with haughty scorn, unless it have been 
communicated through their medium. How little would these men 
appreciate our Saviour’s answer concerning him who cast out devils 
and followed not with him! They seem, in fact, to doubt whether, out 
of the pale of the church ‘“ there be any Holy Ghost,” and to repose 
with very little security on his presence within it. This is, we repeat, 
a fearful heresy; and we trust the stern bigotry of Collier and his 
brethren will be a warning from it. We could adduce many more 
instances of the working of these principles in Collier, had we the 
desire to do so: but the task is an ungracious one to expose them, 
and we willingly leave them to be sought in Collier’s own work, and 
Mr. Barham’s excellent and impartial memoir of the author. Excuses 
and palliations for that author and his party, both then and now, it 
would be easy to find; they sought anxiously for something firm and 
stable in troublous and uncertain times, but they placed their trust 
wrongly; they rested on a church, not that founded upon the apostles 
and prophets, but on an uncertain order of succession, of little or no 
importance to the great truths of Christianity, instead of that “‘ Rock 
of ages,” in whom is ‘no variableness, neither shadow of turning,” 
and his everlasting Gospel. Thus, the men indeed erred in sincerity, 
searching for ‘‘ the truth, the way, and the life,” but not in him who 
combines the three in himself: but to their doctrines we dare not be 
so sparing ; we dare not call them other than a fearful heresy, which 
will be a great trial and sore affliction to the real, the spiritual church 
of God. But we have faith still in the continued workings of that 
Holy Spirit, who will not allow error to gain the mastery; and we 
doubt not that the great work of redemption will still go on, un- 
confined in the narrow limits in which this bigoted party have 
enclosed it. 

If we have, in making these remarks, departed from the subject, 
our readers will pardon it, considering its vast importance; and we 
will, in conclusion, again recommend this work of Collier’s as a 
powerful warning against the rocks which his bark split upon, and 
particularly this edition of Mr, Barham’s, as being in every way worthy 
of their patronage, 

While upon the subject of the claims of those who advocate church 
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authority in its highest sense, it would be well to notice a work which 
has just emanated from one of the most philosophic of the Oxford 
party,* and which, in a more subtle and refined style than the plain- 
spoken non-juror uses, makes the same demands on the laity of 
obedience to the authority of the clergy. The authority of the clergy, 
for by some species of juggling fallacy, they make the church, as a 
building, as the body of true believers, as possessing ‘‘ apostolical 
descent” (to use the cant term of the party), finally, as the clergy to 
dance vaguely before our eyes and change with inconceivable rapi- 
dity. No sooner are we contemplating the church under one aspect, 
and employing all our powers of attention in listening to their argu- 
ments concerning it under that aspect, than ‘‘ presto—begone,” the 
scene is changed, and, instead of the church universal of true believers, 
or a quiet country church, or a gorgeous cathedral with its Gothic or 
Norman pile, all the clergy in the kingdom are before us, surpliced 
and scarfed, claiming individually the authority which we might have 
conceded to the church catholic and apostolic. With such ignes 
fatui in argument, it is indeed difficult to contend: compared to a few 
writers of the Oxford party, ‘‘ old Proteus with his varied forms” 
would fain hide his diminished head. 

Of Professor Sewell’s book, we would not willingly speak harshly. 
There is so much that is sound philosophy, so much that is unmixed 
truth, so much high and Christian feeling in his writings, that we 
would willingly pass over, if our duty permitted, the few blots which 
deface it. But we may not: we dare not: those blots are too dark, 
their influence too pernicious, to allow us to pass them unremarked. 
Were we asked to give the one false principle which defaces this 
otherwise beautiful book, we should be at no loss. Change but one 
word which occurs frequently in it, and all would be right. Place 
God or His Holy Spirit, or His redeeming Son, or His revealed word, 
in the place of church and clergy, and we have as glorious a code of 
Christian morals, as grand a system of the scattered precepts of the 
Bible, as was ever yet put forth in the religious world. Bitterly do we 
regret this one, ad. (as it appears to us) overwhelming fault, and par- 
ticularly in this one man. It is a sad sight to see a spirit, by nature 
evidently so truly Catholic, thus warped and defaced. Sewell has burst 
through the bonds of bigotry, and dared to see, in the visionary Plato, in 
his mighty master, and even in his more earthly and less refined pupil, 
almost a Christian spirit. He has seen through and exposed the real 
bigotry contained in the principles of many who profess to hold the 
doctrine of perfect liberty ; a state, as Sewell justly remarks, as alien to 
man as dry land is to fishes,—for which he was not born—in which he 
cannot live. He has shown, more clearly than has been done before, 
the gulfs into which the self-depending, self-worshipping Christian 
may fall, rationalism with its proud presumption—eclecticism, but a 
cowardly rationalism, unless checked and governed by the undoubted 
laws of God; and syncretism, which, in the mouths of many of its 
advocates, means but an abandonment, or at best a confusion, of the 
truth. 


* Christian Morals, by the Rev. W. Sewell, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in that University. 
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He seems to have built his system on the doctrine of the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, ‘‘ That all things are double one against another, and 
God hath created nothing single :” a principle so true, so pregnant of 
meaning, that it is no wonder that so good a system has been its 
result. The two antagonist muscles which support the neck and keep 
it in its right position, are but the physical exhibitions of the same law 
and principle by which, in spiritual matters, the doctrines of free 
agency and man’s acting under God’s hand alone, together support 
man in his right course through life; each reminding the other, by 
counteracting it, when it has pulled too far towards its own side. 
These antagonist principles Sewell has traced with great beauty and 
accuracy in every doctrine connected with Christian morals, except in 
the one which has caused his great and inexcusable error. This is the 
question of subjective and objective truths in connection with the 
subject of moral error. On this subject, he says that everything is sin 
which is not conformable to truth; and nothing is truth but what con- 
forms to some external rule; sin is, as he expresses it, duapria, a 
missing of the mark, a departure from the right path. Certainly, 
this would be the view of the case to be taken, if men were becoming 
too much inclined to subjective philosophy—if they were reducing all 
external rules to shadows—if they were bringing the commands of 
God, the laws and experiences of men, sanctioned and made awful by 
truth and age, to the tribunal of their own judgment, full of wilful and 
unchastened fancies and prejudices ;—then, indeed, this antagonist 
principle of external law as the arbiter equally of thoughts and actions, 
should be advanced with peculiar force and solemnity. But why, in 
the name of all rules of argument, if we set out with the principle that 
these antagonist doctrines are to be the foundations and supports of 
all doctrine whatsoever, is the principle of internal as well as external 
law to be omitted? Is nothing to be brought to the tribunal of man’s 
reason, man’s intellect, man’s investigation? Surely, the worthy 
professor has forgotten the case which his favourite Aristotle puts, 
where he states that none can deny his position, except he were 
supporting a thesis. And we fear, with all his apparent love for 
truth, whatever be its results or consequences, Professor Sewell is in 
this book of Christian morals maintaining a thesis, and, therefore, 
seeing but a part of the truth, which is, in fact, error. Does he mean 
to atlirm that the Holy Spirit of God has ceased to pour down blessed 
conviction upon the hearts of men who have sought him earnestly in 
faith and prayer? Does he confine that Spirit to the clergy? Will 
he strive to stay the wind from blowing where it listeth? Or has 
he forgotten that no man can be a Christian, till the Father, and 
the Son, and the Spirit have taken up their abode within him—ill, 
in fact, external has become internal law? It is, indeed, strange 
madness to assert that man’s reason, given by the same Deity that 
gave the Bible and the church, is to have no share in deciding on, 
in seeking for, and investigating the truth. Surely Mr. Sewell 
forgets that no churchman in this way may ever strive to learn 
the grounds of his trust on the church as the authorized expounder 
of God’s word; and that no dissenter, no Jew, infidel, Turk, or 
heretic, if they acted on his principles, could ever be converted to the 
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truth. Or will he say—for beside this there remains no alternative, — 
will he say, that all are to investigate, with the exception only of those 
who possess the truth? Yet, here again man’s reason must be called in 
to aid; otherwise, how shall he know whether he possesses the truth or 
not. Had the apostles started with what are now put forward by the 
Oxford party as apostolic doctrines, we doubt if the truth would have 
survived themselves. Had Christ laid down and succeeded in per- 
suading his countrymen to adopt the same principle, then would he 
doubtless have died and risen in vain. There is something fearful in 
the thought of subjecting man’s reason to so oppressive a thraldom, 
wherein, notwithstanding all the disclaimers Sewell puts in, he is to 
become a passive instrument in the hands of the church, or, which is 
with him the same, of the clergy. How strangely have these men 
read history! Surely they cannot have forgotten, that even apostles 
for a time unclasped the hand of fellowship; that Polycarp differed 
with the Bishop of Rome; that the fathers, whom they so often appeal 
to, were converts from other faiths,—some of them the wildest fancies, 
and therefore could not fail to alloy, in some degree, the purity of 
Christianity; that many of them lapsed into heresy ; that the Christian 
world was at one time in danger of becoming Arian ; that such a fearful 
mass of corruption as the Church of Rome was and is, did and does 
still spread over the greater part of the Christian world; that in our 
own church part of the ministry are called by another part false 
servants, corrupt ministers, and are branded with the name of Dis- 
senters, while they retort upon their accusers the equally odious name 
of Papists. How can they, how dare they, with these facts before 
them, call upon us to put implicit, undoubting confidence in the 
church as an external body, possessing an apostolic descent, since 
this same apostolic descent has not saved the mass of Christians from 
great corruption of doctrine. If they seek stability and firmness, and 
must needs look for it in external law alone, why place it in the church, 
as they define it—a body containing nearly as much error as truth; in 
the majority of its members; and not in the Bible, the everlasting law 
of God, or rather in the Holy Spirit, who has been promised to each 
individual believer? Grant all the external aids of the church and the 
clergy, her creeds, her catechisms, her forms, and they cannot make 
one Christian. The vivifying spirit of true Christianity is not conferred 
by mystical or magical rites (as Sewell or Herder would respectively 
call them), but by the Holy indwelling Spirit of God. He who has 
this Spirit can never fail in perceiving the truth as it is in Jesus; he 
who has it not, had he been baptized in infancy by all the bishops of 
all the churches of the world, can never be a Christian. Do we then 
despise the church, or deem it a thing of no value? God forbid 
that such presumption should be ours. We respect and value the 
Church of England, as, at present, a faithful expounder of the word 
of God, and therefore our church. But we do not hesitate to say that 
if that church became corrupt in one essential point of doctrine, and 
our efforts to amend her became hopeless, we should consider it our 
bounden duty to fly far from her, and touch not the unclean thing, 
lest we should be found partakers in her sins. Where then do we 
look for the church of God,—one holy, catholic, and apostolic, with 
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which Christ hath promised ever to be, even unto the end of the world ? 
Can it be the church of the Romanists or of these Oxford writers? Is 
their church—the church which they define to be that which has apos- 
tolically-descended ministers—accompanied by the marks given in our 
creed? Is it One, when the separate churches composing it, not only 
will not communicate together, but hate, and curse, and abjure each 
other? Is it Holy, when the monstrous corruptions of Rome are a 
large constituent part of it? Is it catholic, when it is wanting in 
the unity of feeling and love which is the mark of a catholic spirit ? 
Is it even apostolic, when many of the doctrines of a large part of it 
are totally at variance with apostolic truth? Surely this is not the 
church of Christ. Is it not rather, as our article has it, ‘‘ a congre- 
gation of faithful men,” or, we would prefer to say, the congregation 
of faithful men, who are indeed earnest and sincere believers in the 
truth? With them, and among them, if any where, rests the Holy 
Spirit of God. We would fain hope, that not only in the Church of 
England, but in those of Rome and Greece, there are many such men 
to be found: but that they are to be sought in them alone we utterly 
deny. And now would our readers like to hear from the lips of the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Oxford, what Christianity really is ? 
“* Hold, therefore,” he says, ‘‘ Christianity in your hand, not only the 
Creed and the Catechism, but the articles of your church, its liturgies 
and formularies, as so many touchstones by which to try the soundness 
of every ethical statement.’’ We cannot improve upon this; nor can 
we wonder that a man who holds these doctrines can dare to speak of 
Doddridge, as one who dropped truth after truth till nothing remained. 
Would to God we had many such Christians in the world as Dod- 
dridge, and we should fear less for the etfects of the spread of these 
horrible tenets than we confess we do now! These men are, indeed, 
not Papists; they are too proud, too self-sufficient, to become even 
Papists; but if ever a doctrine, if ever a scheme of religion, had Papist 
principles, man, instead of God, for a foundation, it is this scheme, 
which Professor Sewell and his friends have so long been hatching 
and fostering. 





THE POEMS OF G. CHAUCER MODERNIZED.* 


Ir is with no every-day pleasure that we hail the appearance of the 
volume before us. A selection from the poems of the Father of Eng- 
lish Poetry, adapted to the ear and eye of the present reader, without 
destroying the integrity or weakening the vigour of the original, must 
be received by évery truly English scholar with unfeigned delight, not 
unmingled with gratitude to him who has so happily culled from a 
garden, rich in flowers, a posy that presents a tint and an odour for 
every lover of nature in her beauty or her fragrance. 

The volume before us has been selected, generally speaking, with 
excellent judgement, so as to avoid the grossness which was thie fault 
of the times; and with an exquisite taste for displaying the richly 
varied powers of perhaps the most versatile in the calendar of our dis- 





* The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer Modernized by R. H. Horne, W. Wordsworth, 
Thomas Powell, Leigh Hunt, Robert Bell, Eliza E. Barrett, and Z. A. Z. London, 
Whittaker & Co., 1840. 
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tinguished poets. It has been well remarked by Mr. Horne, in his 
excellent Introduction, while lamenting the comparative ignorance in 
which the reading public, and even men of letters, have hitherto been 
kept as to the real merits of our author, “ that had his effusions been 
written in Greek or Hebrew, they would have been a thousand times 
better known. They would have been translated.” “‘ Hitherto,” adds 
he, ‘* they have had almost every thing done for them that could be 
desired, in so far as the most careful collation of texts, the most ela- 
borate essays, the most ample and erudite notes and glossaries, the 
most elaborate and classical (as well as the most trite and vulgar) para- 
phrases, the most eloquent and sincere admiration and comments of 
genuine poets, fine prose writers and scholars—every thing, in short, 
has been done, except to make them intelligible to the general reader.” 
In all this his sincere admirers must painfully and perfectly coincide, 
as well as in the inadequate appreciation at which the public can pos- 
sibly arrive of the merits of the illustrious bard, through the free para- 
phrases of Pope and Dryden, or the vapid attempts from the inflated 
pens of Boyce and others. 

The accomplished editor has very ably defended, by explaining, 
what has been by some considered the harsh versification of Chaucer ; 
which, although not adapted to our modern pronunciation and accent, 
was perfectly in accordance with a musical ear of his own period, 
when syllables were elongated by the final e, and the frequent use of 
participles—and when the third person singular was rarely put in 
elision. And here we will take the liberty of observing, that we think 
that throughout the whole of this very skilfully rendered volume, the 
preservation of those now obsolete, but by no means obscure, modes 
of speech (we allude to the two last) has been too little attended to, 
as, without in any degree detracting from the clearness of the sense, 
it would add, in our opinion, very much to the identity of the poet, as 
well as to the quaint interest of the primitive language—preventing a 
kind of anachronism of expression, in telling the simple stories and 
by-gone customs of an olden time. 

That Chaucer has the merit, as is confessed by his contemporaries, 
and panegyrized by his most eminent successors in the poetic art, of 
giving a fixed harmony to English verse, must be acknowledged with- 
out a doubt; but it must be confessed that some one or two of his less 
talented predecessors had prepared the way for him in this particular. 

Richard Hampole, an Augustinian monk, in some religious poems 
of moderate merit, had given proofs of an easier style of versification. 
The Pierce Plowman, of Longland, with greater pretensions to 
poetic talent, has less claim to ease of diction, but may still be consi- 
dered as an advance, in the progression of our poets, to the elegance 
achieved by Chaucer. But of all his precursors, Barbour must be con- 
sidered as the one who made the nearest approaches to the perfection 
which our author attained, as the following lines from his poem, called 
‘« The History of Robert Bruce of Scotland,” and for which he received 
from David Bruce a pension for life, will fully bear out. 


“This was far in the month of May, 
When that birds sing in every spray, 
Mingling their notes with seemly soun (sound) 
The softness of the sweet seasoun ; 
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And leaflets of the branches spread, 

And blooms all bright beside them breed ; 
And fields all strowéd are with flowers, 
Well savouring with soft colours, 

And all things goodly, bright, and gay.” 


But, above all this occasional sweetness, soon rose the blithe and 
continuous song of the unrivalled Chaucer, like the sweet note of the 
lark, amidst whose varied and rich music the humbler warblings of 
meaner songsters are unheard, or unremembered. And even after 
listening to the sweetest melodies that have ever flowed from the 
tongue of one man to the heart of another, from the gentle Spenser to 
the philosopher of the fields—the druid of the Lakes—we can yet 
say, and truly, with the author of the ‘ Introduction,” ‘ that the 
green leaves of Chaucer are among the greenest that we have ever 
seen— the coolest and the freshest.”’ 

With regard to the biography of our poet, we do not feel it neces- 
sary to make any comments upon the clear and lucid narrative of 
Professor Schmitz, prefixed to the specimens. It is as ample and 
elucidatory as the materials afforded will allow; and we think, with 
that gentleman and Mr, Horne, that there is no ground for supposing 
Chaucer to have been either a ‘ practical religious or political 
reformer.” It has been the fashion of writers of that era, to confound 
all free censurers of the abuses of the ecclesiastics of the fourteenth 
century with the party of the Wickliffites. With regard to our poet, 
there appears to us to be not the remotest support for such a belief 
throughout his writings. The least dogmas of the church are either 
unmentioned or treated with becoming reverence. There is nothing 
of the assumption of superior sanctity or purity of manners mingled 
with his broad pictures of an undisciplined clergy. His joyous and 
happy humour delights in the merry jest, and not in the biting sar- 
casm, or the bitter spirit of the reformer, or the zealous and furious 
partisan. We recognize in him neither the proselyte of Wickliffe, 
nor the forerunner of Erasmus, but the shrewd observer of the lax 
morals of a degenerate fraternity, which he used rather as a butt for 
his vein of rich humour and raillery, than as a rallying point from 
whence to make an organized attack upon the authority of the church, 
through its priests—still less upon the church itself, of which he appears 
to have been a sincere believer, though not a rigid follower. 

Dismissing from our minds any further thoughts of the venerable 
Father of English Poesy, than the specimens offered to our notice may 
call forth, emancipating ourselves from the trammels of the rules of 
versification, happily spared to us by the elaborate essay of Mr. Horne, 
and bidding farewell to the lovers of black letter through the grated 
windows of their antiquated chambers, we now approach that which 
must constitute our labours—a severe but courteous examination into 
the merits or demerits of the little fraternity that have dedicated their 
talents to the pleasing task of doing justice to at once the Boccaccio 
and the Petrarch of Britain, by the only way in which we feel it can 
be done—by allowing him to come forward in his own simple guise ; 
only offering, with a respectful deference, to disencumber him from 
a few inconvenient and troublesome appendages to his attire, that 
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fetter his gait, and disguise his graces to the eyes of his modern 
worshippers. 

May it be allowed us, ere we commence our duty, to observe, that 
a weekly reviewer has pronounced this the first attempt of its kind— 
that of assimilating, without materially altering, the text of Chaucer 
to the circumstances of time, and to the capacity of the general 
reader ? 

This is not the fact; as we are proud to say, that it was our privi- 
lege to introduce the first to the public eye, through the medium of a 
bygone number, some eighteen months ago, a specimen of Chaucer 
upon the principles of the writers engaged in the volume under our 
notice. 

The example alluded to, was the Prioress’s Tale, to which was 
appended a brief explanation of our intentions, with an apology for 
entering (unwittingly) the lists with so great a master of the art as 
Mr. Wordsworth, of whose attempt we were ignorant until our own 
was completed. 

A second specimen likewise appeared in our number for November, 
and which, but for a press of matter, would have appeared some months 
before—a modernization of the Squire’s Tale, with its Prologue, which 
Mr. Hunt has omitted in his, We call the public attention to this, 
merely as an act of justice to ourselves; and leave it to them, if they 
please, to give our attempts a part in their work of comparison, or at 
least a share in the good intentions that have prompted the contributors 
to this volume. 

Mr. Horne has himself commenced the labour of love, which we are 
convinced must have animated, more or less, all his fellow-labourers, 
by the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. Little knows he of the 
difficulty of translation,—and more particularly of that province of 
translation which consists in rendering the thoughts conceived in an 
obsolete dialect, into the same language, through the media of words 
and constructions, quaint without obscurity, perfectly intelligible, and 
yet not familiarized to the scale of modern conversation: little knows 
he of the patient enduring, the deep devotion, the unflinching deter- 
mination to bear all, to endure all, to suffer all requisite to the task of 
modernizing an antiquated but idolized poet, if he think lightly of such 
an enterprise. And little is he fitted for such an undertaking, that 
thinks it much to toil by day, and muse by night—to spend whole 
hours over one little woe, or days over a single page—rather than an 
obscurity should remain uncleared, or an unbefitting word or syllable 
should deface the beauty, or weaken the vigour, of his favourite deity. 
He that would succeed, must 


“‘ Many a constellation watch, and wait, 
Ere he the perfect masterie shall win.” 


This have we known, and can therefore estimate the cost of un- 
wearied diligence which must have been brought to the reconstruction 
of many of the poems herein contained: but our sense of difficulty 
must not blind our judgement; nor must our admiration of much that 
is done well, restrain us from giving a candid opinion of the few but 
important errors, which we think we discover. A man is as jealous of 
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his favourite author as of his mistress; and his love must excuse him, 
if he should vapour a little in defence of either. Let none, therefore, of the 
clever writers with whom it may be our misfortune, though our duty, 
to differ, be offended, or set down aught in malice, if we should occa- 
sionally seem to press too hard upon them. With this deprecation we 
begin our approof and our objections in the same breath. 

The impersonations of a poet are his characteristics—the features of 
his countenance—and must not be sacrificed, if we would preserve the 
verisimilitude of the portrait. 

Mr. Horne begins the prologue thus: 

“ When that sweet April-showers with downward shoot 

The drouth of March have pierced to the root, 

And bathed every vein with liquid power, 

Whose virtue rare engendereth the flower.” 
And the passage is continued with considerable felicity; but as we 
intend our extracts from other parts of the book, we satisfy ourselves 
for a while with admiring the general beauty, and pointing out the occa- 
sional defects. Our objection here is, that Chaucer’s spirit is enfeebled 
by not personifying April, instead of substituting the commoner figure 
(or rather) expression of April-showers. The text runs thus: 

“When that April with his showers sote,” &c. 
This may be thought by some a slight fault, but they are not aware 
how much the beauty as well as the fidelity of a translation depends 
upon preserving the integrity of these figures. There are many pas- 
sages scattered throughout this volume much weakened by leaving 
out, or substituting another word for, the preposition of. 

We shall (passing by many words wrongly understood) advert to 
a few passages of importance to the sense. 

Chaucer. “‘ And evermore he had a sovereign pris” — 
meaning that he obtained high estimation among his brethren in arms, 
and among the people for whom he (the knight) fought. 

Horne. “And evermore he won a sovran prize.” 

Chaucer. “ And he was lately come from his voyage, 

And went him for to make his pilgrimage.” 
Horne. “‘ and he was sage, 
And cared for naught but his good pilgrimage.” 
It will be perceived that here is a quality given to this character 
not mentioned by the poet. 
Chaucer says of the young squire— 
“So hot he loved, that by nighterdale (night-time) 
He slept no more than doth the nightingale.” 
Horne. ‘“ His amorous ditties nightly fill’d the vale,” &c. 
Chaucer in his character of the monk, says, 
“ He gave not for the text a pulléd pen, 
That saith that hunters be not holy men.” 

Horne. “ Which says that hunting fits not holy men.” 

I think it must be allowed, that the translator’s alteration detracts 
from the spirited personality of the original. 


Chaucer. “‘ Ne that a monk when he is reckless (undisciplined) 
Is like unto a fish that’s waterless.” 
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Horne. “ Or that a monk without his bricks and mortar, 
Is like a fish without a drop of water.” 


Chaucer’s Merchant. 
“So steadily did he his governance 
With his bargains and his chevisance.” (money bonds.) 


Horne. “So steadily he governed all his moves, 

With bargains, and with bills that worked in grooves.” 
Chaucer, describing the clerk’s horse, says, 

** As lean was his horse as is a rake.”’* 
Horne. “His horse was lean as is a garden-rake.” 
Chaucer, depicting the serjeant at law, says he was 
** Wary and wise, 

And often had yben at the Parvise.” t 
Horne. ** Wise, wary, arch 

That oft had gossip’d long in the church porch.” 


Chaucer. “‘ With cincture girt of silk with stripes full small.” 
Horne. ‘‘ With band of twill’d silk round his loins made fast.” 
Describing what Chaucer calls the dormant table, because it was 
never moved from the Franklin’s hall, he says— 
Chaucer. “ His dormant table, in his hall alway, 
Stood ready cover’d all the live-long day.” 

Horne. “His table with repletion heavy lay, (how little in our poet’s style,) 
Amidst his hall throughout the feast-long day.” 

Chaucer. “ A haberdasher and a carpenter, 
A weaver, dyer, and a tapiser.” 

Mr. Horne writes the last a tapster, or bar-man, as tapstere is used 
for a woman in the same occupation : the meaning of Chaucer’s word 
is a tapestry-maker, and which accounts for the union of the three, 
dyer, weaver, and tapiser. 

Chaucer. “‘ A cook they hadden with them for the nonce,” (occasion) 
becomes in Mr. Horne’s version, 

“ A cook they carried with this pilgrim coil.” 
Chaucer says of the physician— 
** Of his diet measurable was he, (moderate) 
For it was of no great superfluity, 
But of great nourishing and digestible : 
His study was but little on the Bible.” 
The which Mr. Horne, in a spirit and style very un-Chaucerian, thus 


renders :— 
“‘ His diet by its nutriment weigh’d he— 

For, to be charged with superfluity, 

In meat and drink, had been to him a libel. 

His study,” &c. 
Here it is evident that the libel was invented as a rhyme to Bible. 
We can well understand this, knowing well how much a rhyme on 
such occasions will sometimes cost; but we think it should never be 
at the expense of the style of the author, or the manners of the times. 

Chaucer. ‘‘ The miller was a stout carl for the nones.” (occasion) 


Horne. “ deep of tones.” 


* Being a proverb, alluding to a dissipated fellow. 
7 It was the place of consultation for lawyers. 
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After a ig A ere of the Pardonere, and some humorous 
raillery upon contents of his budget, such as our lady’s veil, a 
fragment of the sail of St. Peter, and some pig’s bones for relics, to 
complete the effeminacy of his character he thus concludes :— 


* A voice he had as small as hath a goat, 
No beard he had, nor never none should have — 
As smooth it was as it were newly shave ; 
I trow he were a gelding or a mare.”’* 


Mr. Horne spoils all by rendering this last line thus tamely :— 
“* He fitly rode a gelding or a mare.” 

We will now conclude our strictures upon this first performance of 
Mr. Horne, by returning to the much more agreeable duty of select- 
ing from his in and spirited version, the admirable personification 
of a good parish priest ; both for itsintrinsic beauty, and for the ease 
with which it is rendered. 


“A good man of religion did I see, 
And a poor parson of a town was he ; 
But rich he was of holy thought and work. 
He also was a learned man, a clerk, 
And truly would Christ’s holy gospel preach, 
And his parishioners devoutly ee 
Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 
And in adversity full patient ;+ 
Such had he often proved, and loath was he 
To curse for tythes, and ransack poverty ; 
But rather would he give, there is no doubt, 
Unto his poor parishioners about, 
Of his own substance and his offerings too. 
His wants were humble, and his n were few. 
Wide was his parish—houses far asunder— 
But he neglected naught for rain or thunder. 
In sickness and in grief to visit all, 
The farthest in his parish, t and small : 
Always on foot, and in his hand a stave—f 
This noble example to his flock he gave ; 
That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught. 
Out of the gos e that lesson caught— 
And this new figure added he thereto :— 
That if gold rust, then what should iron do? 
And if a priest be foul, on whom we trust, 
No wonder that an ignorant man should rust ; 
And shame it is, if that a priest take keep, 
To see a miréd shepherd and clean sheep.§ 
Well should a priest to all example give, 
By his pure conduct, how his sheep should live. 

He let not out his benefice for hire, 

Leaving his flock encumber’d in the mire, 
While he ran up to London to St. Poule’s, 

So rich a well-paid chauntery for souls, 





* Meaning a eunuch or a woman. 
+ Ihave taken the liberty of inserting this line as Chaucer’s own, in lieu of Mr. 
Horne’s. 

t Mr. Horne has carelessly put a stave. 
§ I have substituted mired for obscene, which is Mr. Horne’s. 
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Or with a brotherhood his pastime hold : 

But dwelt at home and tended well his fold, 

So that to foil the wolf he was right wary. 

He was a shepherd and no mercenary : 

And though he holy was, and virtuous, 

He was to sinful men full piteous ; 

His words were strong, but not with anger fraught; 
A love benignant he discreetly taught, 

To draw mankind to heaven by gentleness 

And good example, was his business. 

But if that any man were obstinate, 

Whether he were of high or low estate, 

Him would he sharply check with alter’d mien : 
A better parson there was no where seen. 

He paid no court to pomp or reverence, 

Nor spiced his conscience at his soul’s expense ; 
But Jesus’ love, which owns no pride or pelf, 
He taught—but first he follow’d it himself.” 
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The last four lines are nearly as follow in Chaucer :— 


** He lookéd for no pomp nor reverence, 
Nor made a show of o’er nice conscience; _— (spiced conscience) 
But Christ, and his apostles’ lore he taught, 
And first, himself to follow it he sought.” 

Mr. H. invariably substitutes Jesus for Christ: the former very 
rarely occurs in Chaucer, in comparison with the latter. 

As a foil, and as a point of comparison, I here add, almost in Chau- 
cer’s own words, the character of the ploughman, or farmer, brother 
to the priest. 

“With him a ploughman rode, that was his brother, 
Who had of dung spread out full many a fother: 
A sturdy labourer and a good was he— 

Living in peace and perfect charity ; 

God lovéd he the first with all his heart, 

At all times, were it for his pain or smart, 

And then his neighbor, even as himselve : 

And thereto he would thrash and dike and delve, 
For Christ his sake, for every poor wight, 
Withouten pay, so it lay in his might ; 

And of his tithe full fairly he alway, 

Did of his cattle and his labor pay. 

In a tabard he rode upon a mare.” 


This last line Mr. H. renders 
**In a short frock he rode, &c.” 


The meaning of the poet is, in at the Tabard, or Talbot, the inn at 
which they were assembling, he rode upon a mare. 

By comparing this character of the good Personne, with the beau- 
tiful picture of the Village Curate in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, we 
shall discover a great resemblance between the two, combined with the 
different feelings called forth in the same character, under altered 
circumstances. Chaucer joins the sweetness of Goldsmith to the 
severity of Milton in his Lycidas. There is a still greater similitude 
between Petrarch and our venerable poet, in their eulogies on vir- 
tuous prelates—amongst others, Petrarch’s delightful portrait of the 
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Bishop of Cavaillon. It is impossible to conceive a more animated 
scene than a pilgrimage was calculated to present. The assemblage 
of so varied a group, arrayed in all the different garbs that diversity 
of occupation, mingled ranks, and the opposite sexes could bring into 
juxtaposition to heighten the effect: gathered together under diffe- 
rent auspices, and going forth with different feelings, in all the beau- 
tiful freshness of a mid-April morning, on a journey of devotion, not 
unattended with peril, is capable of awakening the heart to a high 
interest. This interest has no doubt been greatly elevated in the 
minds of such of our readers as have studied the glowing painting of 
the Procession, by Stothard. At the time when Chaucer wrote, events 
were favourable for seizing such a subject as the groundwork of a 
humorous poem. Pilgrimages were upon the wane; devotion to par- 
ticular shrines, from peculiar causes, was not so much encouraged 
as formerly : the pious and disinterested of the clergy saw and mourned 
the demoralizing effects of such motley groupings for distant jour- 
neyings, subject to no regular discipline, and often abused by gross 
impreprieties, and generally followed by a rabble of thieves in the 
guise of beggars. So that the devout Thomas a Kempis, in our author’s 
time, complains that few come back from pilgrimages better men. As 
long as pious superstition, or intense devotion, however imprudent, 
were alone the motives for these wanderings, they were hallowed from 
the laugh of ridicule—satire is blunt before genuine feeling—but with 
abuse its point becomes sharpened. At this juncture of decay of 
devotion, when pilgrimages were become mere religious gipsyings, our 
poet appeared, and perhaps did more to discountenance their conti- 
nuance by his witty exposure, than the splenetic sermons of some of 
the Lollardites were calculated to effect. It is curious to observe, that 
while these processions were dwindling into religious comedies in 
England, the greatest and most popularly attended, was exhibited 
at Rome. Petrarch mentions the celebration of the jubilee, occurring 
in December, 1350, at which no less than a million of pilgrims were 
collected together, notwithstanding that Italy had been almost depo- 
pulated by the plague. Petrarch givesa wep account of his meet- 
ing a company of Roman ladies on the 7th of April, 1353, while going 
on a visit to his brother at the Carthusian monastery at Montrieux, 
in the beautifully secluded valleys between Aix and Mazanin, on 
their pilgrimage to St. James. He gives a high eulogy upon the 
devotion and grace of the fair pilgrims, first comparing them to all 
renowned ladies of the ancient city, and afterwards to those holy vir- 
gins who adorned the Christian annals of those times. It was other- 
wise with us, and to it we are indebted for the most delightfully varied 
poem in our language. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Horne 
did not continue the Prologue, as, by nating the purchasers of his 
volume are deprived of the’masterly sketch of mine Host of the 
Tabard—the very lord and prince of Bonifaces. We shall conclude 
our notice of Mr. Horne’s version by giving Chaucer’s own personifi- 
cation of him. 


“A seemly man our host was withall, 
For to have been a marshall in a hall. 
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A large man he was, with eyes set deep : 
A fairer burgess is there none in Cheap. 
Bold of his speech, and wise, and well ytaught, 
And eke of manhood lackéd he right nought— 
And thereto was he a right merry man.” 


The next specimen, to which we direct our attention, as well for 
variety as in conformity to Mr. Horne’s arrangement, is from the pen 
of one whose name is as sacred as Chaucer’s own ;—** The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale,” rendered by W. Wordsworth. 

The apologue has its origin in the superstitious belief of ill omens 
to the lover who hears the uncouth and ill-timed cry of the cuckoo 
before the note of the nightingale. 

Mr. Wordsworth has most faithfully and most felicitously opened it 
thus :— 

“The God of Love, ak benedicite! (and in the text) 
How mighty, and how great a lord is he! 
For he of low hearts can make high, of high 
He can make low, and unto death bring nigh; 
And hard hearts he can make them kind and free.” 


The sleeping lover wakes at the sound of the ominous cuckoo, and 
invoking the nightingale, listens to their dialogue, in which sweet Phi- 
lomel begs the other to remove, saying— 


** Good cuckoo, seek some other bush or brake, 
And, prithee, let us that can sing dwell here, 
For every wight eschews thy song to hear, 
Such uncouth singing verily dost thou make.” 


The cuckoo, vindicating his own note, reproaches the nightingale 
that, while everybody can understand Ais, none can make out hers ; 


“ For thou hast many a foolish and quaint cry— 
Thou sayest Osee, Osee, then how may I 
Have knowledge, I thee pray, what this may be ?” 


And goes on thus to describe lovers :— 


“ For lovers, of all folk that be alive, 
The most disquiet have, and least do thrive ; 
Most feeling have of sorrow’s woe and cure, 
And the least welfare cometh to their share ; 
What need is there against the truth to strive ?”’ 


At which the nightingale getting impatient exclaims— 


“ Fie, quoth she, on thy name, bird ill beseen ! 
The God of Love afflict thee with all teen, (sorrow) 
For thou art worse than mad a thousand fold : 
For many a one hath virtues manifold, 
Who been nought, if love had never been.” 


The following is very nearly the original text :— 


“* Fie on thy name, and on thyself, quoth she : 
The God of Love turn all good hap from thee! 
For worse than mad a thousand fold art thou; 
Sith vege A one we hold full worthy now, 
But for that love hath been, all nought would be.” 
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Again,—we do not quote the verses consecutively,—Mr. Words- 
worth’s beautiful translation continues :— 


* Alas! alas! my very heart will break, 
Quoth she, to hear this churlish bird thus speak 
Of love, and of his holy services ; 
Now, God of Love, thou help me in some wise, 
That vengeance on this cuckoo I may wreak.” 


Verses 44 and 45 are from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, and differ 
much from the received editions of Chaucer, which we here give :— 


“ Methought he started up anon, 
And glad was I that he was gone; 
And evermore, while that he fled away, 
He criéd farewell, farewell, popinjay ! 
As though that he had cateae me alone ;” 


in ridicule of the poor lover, whose happiness, for the year, he had 
blighted by his uncouth note. 

The poem ends with a parliament of birds being announced for the 
morrow after St. Valentine’s, at which the eagle is to be lord, and 
which is to be holden— 


“ Under a maple that is well beseen, 
Before the chamber window of the queen, 
At Woodstock, on the meadow green and gay.” 


The revered name that is attached to this specimen, is a sure 
guarantee for an able execution of the task he has undertaken; but 
we must be allowed to observe, that Mr. Wordsworth has given a 
slower measure to this poem, by increasing the length of the lines, and, 
in many instances, depriving it of the variety which alternating long 
and short lines give to the original. 

Chaucer distinguishes the cuckoo from the nightingale by the mas- 
culine pronoun, which Mr. Wordsworth invariably confounds by ap- 
plying the feminine to both. 

We can quote from nothing sweeter in Chaucer, or more happy in 
its translation, than the legends of Ariadne, Philemon, and Phillis, by 
Mr. Thomas Powell. 

The legend of Ariadne is too well known to require any introduc- 
tion from us. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a few remarks 
upon some passages at which we are a little at issue with Mr. Powell, 
followed by some extracts, at such length as our limits will allow. 

Mr. Powell occasionally weakens the spirit of his poet, by substi- 
tuting the past tense and future for the present of his original ; as 
an instance —apostrophising Theseus in his dungeon, devoted to 
become the prey of the Minotaur, we quote Mr. Powell corrected by 
the text :— 


“ Well mayst thou weep, O woful Theseus, §(darmned—doomed) 
That art a king’s son, and yet treated thus. 
Methinketh that thy love should be most great 
To her who saved thee from so dread a fate, 
And that if any maid gave help to thee, 
Well mightest thou her servant long to be.” 
W. 8. — VOL. V. G 
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Text closely followed. 


** Methinkest this: thon art beholden deep 
To her that could thee from such sorrows keep, 
And now, if any woman succour thee, 
Well oughtest thou her servant for to be.” 


Again, the incarceration of Theseus is thus given by Mr. Powell :— 


** The dungeon where this Theseus was thrown 
Was dark, and low, and cold, and built of stone, 
And was right near unto the palace wing, 
Where dwelt the two fair daughters of the king. 
It happened thus, as Theseus by night 
Bewailed his fate, and dreaded morning light, 
Fair Ariadne and her sister heard, 

In the night’s silence, every sorrowful word, 
While on a turret, looking at the moon, 
They stood, not caring for their couch so soon.” 

Text. 

“ The tower where they this Theseus did throw, 
(Down in the bottom dark, and wondrous low,) 
Was joining to the wall of a foreine,* 

That which belonged to the daughters twain 
Of Minos, who within their chambers great, 
Dwelt them above the master street 

Of that fair town, in solace and pleasance. 

I wist not how it happenéd perchance, 

As Theseus complainéd him by night, 

That the king’s ane rag Ariadne hight, 
And eke her sister Phedra, heard them all 
His sad complaint, while standing on the wall, 
And looked up into the bright moon,— 
Them listed not to go to bed so soon.” 

The situation assigned to the king’s daughters in a palace over the 
master street of the town, is an allusion to a custom of the time, it is to 
be imagined, which should be retained in the text—as we generally 
find that regal residences of the middle ages were in a commanding 
part of the town, and one accessible to the people, when occasion 
required. 

** And of his wo they were compassionate— 
A king’s son, and immured in dungeon grate 
To be devour’d, begat their sympathy : 
Then Ariadne spake her sister free,— 
And said, O Phedra, my loved sister dear, 
This woful lord’s son may ye not hear, 
How piteously he plaineth for his kin, 
And eke the tristful state that he is in?” 


By reference to Mr. Powell’s version, it will be seen that the loss of 

the interrogative form of this last extract, lessens very much the 
pathos and vividness of the passage. 
» We must, in justice to the elegant translator, refer our readers, who 
will likewise, we trust, be purchasers of this volume, to the exquisitely 
tender and pathetic lament of Ariadne. How touching are these cou- 
plets describing her recovery from her swoon. 





* A doubtful word, but supposed, in this place, to mean a fore-court.) 
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“ But after a time she rose, and kissed with care 
His footmarks on the sand which she found there, 
And to her bed, in accents mild and low, 

Thou bed, quoth she, that hath received two, 
Answer thou shalt for two, and not for one— 
Where is the greater part, and whither gone ?” 


As a specimen of the more elevated style of Chaucer, when his 
subject afforded opportunities for its display, we cannot refrain from 
giving the opening F 


nes of the Legend of Philomene. 


“Thou Giver of all forms—thou that hast wrought 
This beauteous world, and bare it in thy thought 
Eternally, ere thou the work began, 

Why madest thou, unto the slander of man,— 
(Or, if indeed the purpose was not thine 

To call forth such a blot on thy design ;) 

Why didst thou suffer Tyreus to be born, 

Who was in love so ‘ell nl foresworn ; 

That e’en his name, to this world’s hearing given, 
Breedeth corruption up to the first heaven !” 


The passion of Philomene for her sister Progne and for herself, as 
expressed in this our last citation, is as full of pathos and touching 
imagery as anything to be found in the classic pages of Virgil or of 
Ovid, combined with greater energy. 


“« Whereat her heart did beat against her breast 
Right loud and fast. and then she answered thus :— 
Where is my sister, brother Tireus? 

And therewithal she wept full tenderly, 

And quaked for fear all pale and piteously. 
Right as the lamb that of the wolf is bitten, 

Or as the dove when by the eagle smitten, 
And from his iron claws has just got loose, 

Yet trembles still, nor of her wings hath use, 
Dreading to be re-taken, so sate she ; 

But otherwise, alas! it cannot be. 

The brother Tireus hath, with brute-like power, 
Rifled the beauty of this virgin-flower ;— 

Yea, by the very villainy of might, 

Lo! here a deed to fill all men with fright. 
Sister! she cried, to air her shriek was given ; 
Then—Father, dear, oh! help me, God in Heaven ! 
But all was silent, and no succour came.” 


The next contribution is an extract from Troilus and Cressida, a 
poem of considerable length, and, as a whole, more encumbered to a 
modern ear than any other of Chaucer’s performances. As the volume 
itself gives no reference to the original, to know from whence the 
extract is taken, we prefix it for the benefit of the reader. 

It is taken from Book V. line 519 to 686, and is, we think, trans- 
lated with less minute attention to the original, but with not less 
beauty, than the other specimen from the same able pen—that of Mr. 
Wordsworth. The opening lines are unfaithful to the text, which 


** Soon as the morrow morn began to clear, 
This Troilus uprose him where he lay ;” 
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which Mr. Wordsworth alters to 


“‘ Next morning Troilus began to clear 
His eyes from sleep,” &c. 
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Again— 


Chaucer. “« And yonder have I heard full lustily 
My dear heart Cressid laugh.” 


Wordsworth. “‘ And yonder with joy-smitten heart have I 
Heard my own Cressid’s laugh.” 
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And the sweet line thus given by our poet— 


“Now, good sweet, love me well, I do you pray.” 





is thus tamely given by Mr. Wordsworth— 
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“Now, my sweet Troilus, love me well, I pray.” 


As it is impossible to do justice to the fragment of a poem, let the 

“4 reader take the two following stanzas of the gems to be found in it, 
x in common with all the productions of this richly gifted bard. Troilus, 
4 F ° pth, 

approaching the house of Cressid, from whence she has fled, bursts 

out into the following exclamations :— 


“Then said he thus—O Palace desolate ! 
O house of houses, once so richly dight ; 
O Palace empty and disconsolate! 
lie oe . Thou lamp of which extinguish’d is the light ; 
i oe + O Palace, whilom day that now art night, 
: Thou oughtst to fall and I to die, since she 
Is gone who held us both in sovereignty.” 


> 
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*O of all houses once the crowned boast! 
Palace illumin’d with the sun of bliss ; 
O ring of which the ruby now is lost, (out) 
e O cause of wo, that cause hast been of bliss ; 
i Yet, since I may no better, would I kiss 
ae | Thy cold doors; but I dare not for this rout: 
: Farewell, thou shrine of which the saint is out!” 


The author of ‘‘ Rimini’ is an amiable man, and withal a weaver 
Basi} of sweet verses. He loves the green field and the sunny slope, adown 
3 which fall the shadowy branches of the venerable forest tree, like the 
i strong arm of manhood thrown softly over the golden-tressed neck of 
some unresisting maiden. And sweetly knows he to moralize on the 
falling leaf and the fading flower; but verily he is too careless in 
purveying the simple sweetness of nature, which is so predominant in 
the artless Chaucer. This small censure, compared with the praise 
due to much of Mr. Hunt’s refashioning of our poet, is more particu- 
larly intended to apply to the Squire’s Tale (of which he has not 
furnished the prologue—a version of which may be found in our 
November number), and to the prologue of the Manciple’s Tale. 

To begin with the first mentioned. Mr. Hunt has adopted our 
pronunciation of the name of Cambuscan (see note in our November 
number, before alluded to) throughout his version of the Squire’s 
Tale. In describing the gifts sent by the king of Ind to the fair 
Canace, daughter to the great Tartar prince of Sarra—he makes the 
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knight warrant that the horse of brass, for Cambuscan’s own use, shall 
bear him through the air without spot or speck—the which dandyish 
recommendation does not occur in Chaucer. 

Mr. Hunt represents the knight backing from the royal presence. 
As a proof of the practicability of keeping closer to the text of Chaucer, 
without, as we think, sacrificing anything of the eloquence of Mr. 
Hunt’s ‘translation, while the quaint identity of the poet is better 

reserved—a great desideration in a work of this nature,—we give a 
parallel of a few lines from Mr, Hunt and our previous attempt, with- 
out any invidious intention towards that gentleman’s merits :— 


DESCRIPTION OF THE HORSE OF BRASS. 


L. Hunt. “ For it was of a make so broad and long, 
And high, and so proportion’d to be strong, 
It match’d therein a steed of Lombardie ; 
And yet withal it was so quick of eye, 
So horsely, and so full of airy grace, 
It might have been of gentle Apulian race. 
The people thought so; and were all agreed, 
From tail to ear, it was a matchless steed : 
But what incessantly amazed them was, 
How it could go like life, and yet was brass.” 


Monthly Magazine, November :— 


“ For it as high was, and as broad and long— 
Withal so well proportion’d, to be strong, 
As it had been a steed of Lombardie ; 
Yet full of horsely grace, and quick of eye, 
As though that it a gentle courser were 
Of soft Apulia; for, from tail to ear, 
Nor help of nature nor of art did need 
Him to amend: so all that saw agreed. 
But evermore the greatest wonder was, 
How it should go that was of molten brass.” 
Throughout the whole of these otherwise beautiful versions, we think 
too little attention has been paid to preserving the ancient construction 
of the verse, and the antique, but not unpleasing or uncouth, phraseo- 
logy. 
We cannot help, however egotistic it may appear, referring to a 
passage a few lines further on. 
Hunt. ‘ Another whisper’d: he’s a fool, this clerk; 
*Tis manifestly some magician’s work : 
Some juggle, sirs; a kind of—sort of—trick.” 
Monthly, closely imitated :— 
“ Another, turning, spake his fellow low, 
He lieth, for it is more like, I say, 
Some opm of magic raised in juggler’s play, 
As is oft done at such great feasts as these.” 
Mr. Hunt’s simile of a 
“Pond reflecting things behind it and beyond,” 
is no where in Chaucer, when speaking of the mirror, neither any 
other figure in place of it. Nor of Aristotle writing to please his lord. 
In the opening of the second part, our poet personifies sleep with 
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gaping mouth inducing them to rest. Mr. Hunt spoils the figure by 


saying, 
“The king expressed the will of sleep.” 


Chaucer says with great beauty— 


“ Ruddy and broad the sun look’d from the skies, 
As he is wont when morning mists do rise” — 


which Mr, Hunt thus philosophizes away :— 


“ The vapour, breathing upwards on the road, 
Maketh the sun to seem ruddy and broad.” 
Chaucer loved not to analyze how nature performed her operations, 
but to observe them and transfer them to his paper in colours bright 
and vivid as her own. The beautiful line, in depicting the falcon, 


** And all so falconlie her head she bore,” 


is omitted by Mr. Hunt. 
And where does Mr. Hunt find in the same delightful part of his 
poem ,— 
“ Take heed, I pray thee, grovelling there above : 


For God’s love! come, then, from the tree adown, 
And as I am a crowned king’s daughter true?” 


Mr. Hunt says, petulantly and commonly,— 
** Come down, for God’s sake, from the tree, do, bird ; 
And on the faith of a king’s daughter’s word.” 
Again, Chaucer, closely imitated, continues,— 


** If that I verily the occasion knew 
Of your discomfort, (an ’twere in my might,) 
I would amend it ere that it be night, 
As nature’s God, that keepeth every kind, 
Shall help me! healing herbs enough to find 
To work thy speedy cure.” 


Hunt. “‘ I will amend your sorrow, if I may, 
With all my might, and that ere close of day, 
So help me the Great God that made us all. 
As for your wounds, there’s hyssop on the wall,— 
And balm, and myrrh, shall swiftly salve that trouble.’ 
** At these words the falcon ’gan redouble 
Her piteous shrieks.” 


And well she might, poor bird, to meet with such cook-maid like sym- 
pathy, in a king’s gentle daughter. 


** And ever while that one her grief did say, 
The other wept as she would well away.” 


This becomes with Mr. Hunt, 


“ While thus the bird was speaking, the king’s daughter 
Wept as if she were turning into water.” 


But we have not space, still less inclination, to follow Mr. Hunt in 
his careless rendering of this most beautiful part of, perhaps, the most 
beautiful of all the tales. Let us despatch our unpleasing task by say- 
ing a few words upon the Manciple’s Prologue and Tale. 

The Prologue is a right merry one, and suits well the pleasantry of 
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which Mr. Hunt himself is capable, were it not that he prefers, through- 
out, the wit of Leigh Hunt to that of Chaucer, and so doing, para- 
phrases, instead of translating, his author ; and we must confess that we 
think the simple grossness, natural to the fourteenth century, sounds 
less coarsely to our ears, than the coalheaver vulgarity of the nine- 
teenth when the colloquists are of the by-gone time. 

‘* Is this a cook of London ?—what mischance!” This is a flatness 
too insipid for Mr, Hunt, he therefore dashes in—‘‘ red flames take 
him.” 

** So God my soul shall bless, 
But there is come on me such heaviness,”’* 
seems all too polite for a cook’s mouth; Mr. Hunt prefers the more 
natural— 
“* God bless my soul, I feel such wondrous heaviness.” 
“ Fie, stinking swine, fie, foul may thee befal.— 
O take ye heed, sirs, of this lusty man. 
Now, sweet, sire, will ye just to the fan, (for fresh air) 
is thus vulgarized in the copy before us— 


“ Fie, hog! fie, pigstie! foul thy grunt befal. 
Ah, see, he bolteth! there, sirs, was a swing, &c. 
* . . * * 


Eh, you mad fool! go to your straw and hide.” 

And what meaneth the adjuration ‘ by nails ?”—if it should be the 
nails of the cross, or only a bag of nails, yet neither belong to our 
gentle poet, who merely stakes his salvation. As to the allusions to 
butchers’ bills, and bakers’ matters, and fluff, fluff, which occur a few 
lines after, we assure the courteous reader, upon our veracity, that of 
all this our poet is wholly innocent ; and Heaven forbid that any copy 
of this foul libel upon our merry conceited poet’s wit should find its 
way to the Elysian fields, to trouble the tranquillity of his gentle shade 
—there where it wanders through meadows greener than those of 
Woodstock, and by streamlets murmuring music sweeter than his 
own. 

For the tale itself, we think its execution superior to the Squire’s 
Tale ; it certainly does not present so many difficulties, but at the 
same time there is wanting the charm of the Chaucerian language ; 
it is too pert, too linen-draper’s-shopman-like in its, at times, would- 
be-wittier style than the original. 

‘“« Foster it tenderly, with meat and drink, 
Of every dainty that thou canst bethink.” 
Again : 
“ And let her see a mouse go by the wall, 
Straight she forsaketh milk, and flesh and all.” 
How much better do these couplets (old-fashioned, it is true) sound 
from an old-fashioned poet, than the following ; 
“ Give it meat and drink, 
And every dainty housewives can bethink, 
Yet let a mouse,” &c. 
“ The devil may take, for her, silk, milk, and all.” 


* Manciple’s Tale.—Leigh Hunt. 
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Alluding to the frailty of the flesh, Mr. Hunt gives two lines, of 
which there is nothing in Chaucer in similitude, but which we think 
in no way exemplify the subject :-— 

“ It never will continue long together, 
Contented with good, steady, virtuous (what ?) weather! 


This story is an apologue of Phebus and the Crow; and has, per- 
haps if not the dest, at least the most apparent and intentional, moral 
of any of the tales. Phoebus, a confiding husband, is jilted by his 
wife in the absence of her spouse, and in the presence of the crow, 
who was ‘‘ skilled to counterfeit the speech of man,” and had feathers 
‘* as white as hasa swan.” On the return of Phebus the crow im- 
peaches the fidelity of his mistress, who is killed by Phcebus in a 
paroxysm of grief and anger; but on coming to his cool reason, he 
avenges the death of his wife by falling, with bitter reproaches, upon 
the crow; and plucking from him every feather, dooms him to wear 
mourning garb, and crone and croak for ever after. The whole finishes 
very quaintly with a string of moralities from the books of Solomon ; 
the which we must give Mr. Hunt the credit of having done in his 
best style. 

While we have Mr. Hunt before our tribunal, it is as well, since we 
have broken the order of our criticisms, to finish the examination, and 
do him judgement before we summon any other. There is a story 
here of a Devil and a Sumner, which goes by the name of Chaucer, 
but is in good truth (save the foundation) Mr. Hunt’s own. To cite 
passages really Chaucer’s would be difficult; Mr. H. has so reck- 
lessly wrenched from the hands of the old tale-teller his own story. 
We must refer our reader wholly to the book itself, as a specimen of 
false coin foisted off for true. We do not deny wit, of the coarsest 
kind that the colloquy of two such worthy individuals as the heroes of 
the tale could furnish; but it is neither the wit, much less the coarseness, 
of Chaucer, and in fact bears much more resemblance to Sir Roger Le 
Strange’s translation or travestie of Quevedo’s “ Visions of Hell.” 

Moreover, Mr. Hunt leaves off when it suits his merry mood, re- 
gardless of the poet, who concludes it, by putting into the mouth of 
the prejudiced friar, who narrates the tale, a pious prayer for the soul 
of the Sumner—four lines of which would have been enough to have 
palliated half of Chaucer's, if not Mr. H.’s ribaldry. They run thus: 


“There when these Sumpnours have their heritage : 
And God, that makéd after his image, 
Mankind, save and guide us, all and some, 
And let this Sumpnour a good man become!” 


QUEEN ANELIDE AND FALSE ARIETE.* 


Already has this article so increased unwittingly under our hands, 
that we have no room for extract from this very eccentric poem, (in 
its execution, we mean,) whose title is as above. The fair renderer 
has taken great liberties with her author, both in composition and in 
versification ; nevertheless, there is much talent and poetic capability 
displayed. But throughout there is an attempt to elevate our poet to 





* Eliz. E. Barrett. 
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a dignity at which he did not aim. The language becomes too often 
tumid, and the thoughts artificial—sometimes to obscurity. Chaucer 
rarely uses those compounded words, that are now so frequently to be 
met with in what some consider fine writing. In this version, among 
other examples that might be brought forward, he is made to say that 


he desires 


“ In piteous-hearted- English to indite ;—” 


the text is 
“‘ With piteous heart, in English—” 
Our fair translator, by mistaking the verb glade (to gladden) for 
a glade, has distorted the meaning of one stanza ; thus— 
= bag e Polyhymnia, also deign, 
Who, in thy sister’s green Parnassian glade, 
By Helicon, not far from Cirrha’s fane, 
Singest,” &c. 
The text— 
“ Be favourable, O thou Polymnia, 
That in Parnassus, with thy sisters, glad, 
By Helicon, and not far from Cirrha, 
Singest,” &c. 
As one instance of many rhymes in exceeding bad taste in the poem, 
and which have nothing to warrant them in Chaucer, I cite the fol- 
lowing text :— 


“ Now grant that my good ship her haven win! 
I follow Statius first, and then Corinne.” 


E. E. Barrett— 


** Now grant my ship, that some smooth haven win her, 
I follow Statius first—and then Corinna (er).” 


In verse 12 there occurs such a transposition and distortion of the 
text and of the author’s meaning, that we must not omit to notice it. 
Describing Anelida, the Armenian queen, the translatress says— 

“ Of middle stature, and such wondrous beauty, 
That nature, self-delighted, did behold 
A rare work in her—while, in steadfast duty, 
Lucretia and Penelope would not suit ye 
With a worse model—all things understood, 
She was, in short, most perfect, fair, and good.” 


One would almost think that we were reading a verse from Don 


Juan, The text follows :— 
“ Of middle stature, and of such fairnesse, 
That nature had a Joy her to behold ; 
And, for to speak of her great steadfastnesse, 
She passed Penelope, and eke Lucrece— 
And, briefly, if she be well comprehended, 
In her was nothing that might be amended.” 
There is a sweet line, which puts one much in mind of that well- 
known one of Goldsmith to his brother— 
“ My heart (untravelled) fondly turns to thee,” 


and which runs thus— 
“* Where’er he wander’d, her heart with him went,” 
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that our authoress fritters to— 
“ And all things which pleased him, made her content.” 


We will give but one more example, which is to show, not so much 
how this lady in particular has failed, (although we select her stanza 
for our purpose,) but how frequently a// translators fail, who profess 
to follow the text of Chaucer, in not keeping to his manner of saying 
his own words :— 


Stanza 20. 


“* When she would eat he stole away her thought, 
Till little thought for food, I ween, was kept ; 
And when a time for rest the midnight brought, 
She always mused upon him till she slept— 
When he was absent, secretly she wept.” 


This is beautiful, but the alternation of time in the text, which fol- 
lows, we think gives a much more touching pathos to the passage. 


** When she would eat, on him so is her thought, 
That scarcely of her food she giveth keep ; 
And when at eve she to her rest is brought, 
On him she thinketh ever till she sleep :— 
When he is absent, privily doth she weep.” 


Let us not be accused of censoriousness in the foregoing remarks ; 
nothing discourteous is meant to those whose love for the god of our 
idolatry, has awakened in them, as in ourselves, a desire, for his own 
sake, to clothe him in a befitting garb, to appear to advantage before 
the lovers of all that is natural and beautiful, in a more polished, but 
not a more poetic age. 

We come now to the pleasant and joyous ballad, called the ‘‘ Rime 
of Sir Thopas,” and which our poet is supposed to offer as his 
*‘ penance” to the company, at the command of mine host. The ano- 
nymous contributor to this well selected volume has come to his 
summons with a right gladsome heart. But as it is impossible to 
satisfy every body, and particularly the critic tribe, he must not be 
surprised at our picking a few holes in his gay mantle. 


Vv, 2, 


He alters for the worse, we think, the poet’s—“ As it was God’s 
Grace,”—into ‘* Enjoy’d by Holy Grace.” 

The story of Sir Thopas is thought to be a lively satire on the 
romances of chivalry, at a time when its spirit, changed, but not 
weakened, forsook the fairy land of its birth, for the more useful 
reality of protecting the Christian world from the irivading armies 
of the East. It gives a delightful relief after the simple and un- 
adorned pathos of the “ miracle tale” of the Prioress, without bring- 
ing a superstitious but reverenced narrative into an immediate juxta- 
position with more unhallowed rhymes. 


V.4. 


‘His shoes, they were of cordovan,” as an illustration of the cos- 
tume and manufacture of the times, should not be changed to ‘ of 
leather bright :” nor the last line, to which this rhymes, be altered 
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from “which cost him many a june,” (a small coin, originally of 
Genoa,) to ‘“‘ He was a costly wight.” 


V. 5. 


Z. A. Z. “ His archery fill’d the woods with fear, 
In wrestling eke he had no peer,— 
No man ’gainst him could stand.” 


Text. | “Thereto he was a good archere, 
* - * 


& 
Where any ram should stand.” 


The alteration of this last line deprives us of the illusion to the ram, 
which was the accustomed prize for wrestling. 


¥, 6. 


“ Full many a maiden bright in bow’r, 
Was sighing for him par amour 
Between her prayers and sleep. 
This last line is much simpler and more characteristic of Chaucer— 
and runs thus: 


“* When they were better sleep.” 


V. 8. 


“* He rode along a forest fair— 
Many a wild beast dwelling there ; 
(Mercy in Heaven defend !)” 


This is not in the text. In Chaucer thus, more closely imitated. 


** He pricketh thro’ a forest fair— 
Many a wild beast is there, 
Yea, both buck and hare.” 


The use of the present tense, and the retaining the old word pricketh, 
consecrated afterwards by Spenser in his Red Crosse Knight, give 
more spirit to this verse in the original. 

The reader will agree with us, in considering the following half 
verse as an unwarranted enfeebling of the force and simplicity of the 
original, 

Z.A.Z. “And spurr’d his horse like mad ; 

So that all o’er his blood did spring, 


And eke the white foam you might ring ; 
The steed in foam seemed clad.” 


Chaucer imitated closely. 


“ His fair steed by his hard riding (pricking) 
So sweat, that men might him wring— 
His sides they were all blood. 


‘Till he so long had ridden and gone, 
That he at last upon a morn 
The fairy land came nigh.” 


Chaucer. “ Till he so long had ridden and gone, 
That he found by a road unknown 
The land of Faerie.’’ 
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We come to a verse (16) which has presented an impassable diffi- 
culty to commentators, and a still greater to the modernizer. 


“‘ Wherein he sought North and South, 
And oft he spied with* his mouth 
In many a forest wild: 
For in that country was there none, 


That durst to him, or ride, or gone, 
Neither wifet nor child.” 


Z.A.Z. “Therein he sought both far and near, 
And oft he spied in daylight clear 
Thro’ many a forest wild : 
But in that wondrous hand I ween, 
No living wight was ever seen, 
No woman, man, nor child.” 


Verses 17 and 18 our translator has increased by one line each ; 
the last he has remodelled, we think, to the disadvantage of the text. 
A giant, ‘Sir Oliphant,” meets the child, and this dialogue takes 
place :— 

“ He said, child, by Termagaunt, 
And if thou prick not from mime haunt, 
Anon I'll slay thy steed with mace— 
Here is the Queen of Faerie, 
With harp, and pipe, and symphonie 
Dwelling in this place. 
18. 
The child he said, so prosper me, 
To-morrow will I meeten thee, 
When I have mine armour, 
And then I hope, par ma fay, 
That thou shalt with this lance so gay 
Abiden it full sore ; 
For I will pierce thee, if I may, 
Or ere it be full prime of day— 
For here thou shalt be slaw.”’ (slain) 


In Z. A. Z.’s version, instead of all so mote I the (so prosper me) 
puts “ said right haughtily;” and for the 3d line, ‘In armour bright as 
flower ;” the 6th line becomes—* and dread its wondrous power,” with 
an extra line (not in the text), To-morrow we shall meet again. 


19. 
There occurs here another stumbling-block tothe sense. Commen- 
tators are in ignorance as to the fel staff sling, as to its kind. 


“This giant at him stones cast 
Out of a fel staffe sling ; 
But fair escapéd child Thopas, 
And all it was thro’ God his grace, 
And his own brave bearing.” 





* Spying with the mouth being an absurd expression, has been displaced for spired, 
by Dr. Urry—to inquire. It seems to us that highte—to call aloud, perhaps 
written hied—which means to speed, by a careless copyist, might have become, by 
another mistake, spied. Z. A. Z. has shirked the difficulty altogether. 

+ Wife is synonymous with woman in the old writers. 
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The difficulty is felt and avoided by Z. A. Z. by altering the line to 
‘‘ which from a staff-sling fly,” and by consequence its agreeing line to 
‘and thro’ his bearing high.” This is of no great moment ; but as 
to the fel—may it not mean the fell—destructive, a cruelly destruc- 
tive sling, called the staff sling, one by which greater force was given, 
and a better aim obtained. The word fell is of such frequent occur- 
rence in this sense, that we see no cause why it may not reasonably 


be applied here. 


COMPLAINT OF MARS AND VENUS.* 


This poem is composed of three parts : the Prologue, the Complaint 
of Mars, and that of Venus: the first in seven line stanzas ; the third 
in eight ; and the second, on the complaint of Mars, in nine, similar to 
the ‘* Faerie Queen,” but without the lengthening of the last line. 

As the time is past for classic fable, this beautiful poem will lose 
much of the interest, which it would have been capable of exciting 
150 years ago ; or which it, perhaps, did awaken in the learned of the 
court of the Garter-King. The Prologue tells the tale of the intrusion 
of Phoebus upon the privacy of Mars and Venus. After the artificial 
fashion of those times, our poet represents this as sung by a bird, in 
his birdly-wise, upon St. Valentine’s day. It thus beautifully opens :-— 


“ Rejoice, ye lovers, in the morning gray ! 
Lo, Venus, rising in the whispering reeds ; 
And flowers renew your homage to the day, 
Waking in beauty o’er the upland meads :”— 


The third line of Chaucer we prefer to Mr. Bell’s :— 
“And all ye fresh flowers honour ye this day.” 


Describing the eager haste of Venus to meet her lover, Mr. Bell 
says— 
, “And she sped swiftly forth, and reached the place, 
In half the time contained in his slow pace.” 


Chaucer. ‘‘ Wherefore as fast she sped her on her way, 
Almost in one day, as he did in tway.” 


We subjoin to the elegant rendering of this voluptuous meeting, 
the simpler, and (but that it is simple) coarser original: let the reader 
take his choice: with all due praise to the delicacy of Mr. Bell, we 
must be allowed, without detracting from the merit of his intentions, 
to prefer, in the primitiveness of our taste, the simplicity of Chaucer 
to the studied elegance of Ovid. 


“The rapture of that meeting, and the joy 
That filled their hearts and eyes, no tongue may tell ; 
Nor on the fervid pleasures that employ 
Their secret hours, let prying fancy dwell. 
Enough that Mars, who doth all knights excel, 
The flower of fairness wins in all her charms, 
And Venus blesseth Mars, the God of arms.” 





* Robert Bell. 
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Chaucer. “ Now the great joy betwixt these two was so, 
When that they met—that it no tongue may tell ; 
There is no more, but to their coucli they go, 
And there in joy and bliss I let them dwell : 
Mars, that of worthy knighthood is the well, 
The flower of fairness hath, with all her charms, 
And Venus kisseth Mars the God of arms.” 


Mars, sleeping in a private chamber in the palace, is awakened by a 
dread, 
Chaucer. “ Thro’ Phebus that was coming hastily 
Within the palace gates all sturdily, 
With torch in hand, of which the bonne so bright 
On Venus’ chamber knockéd in full light.” 
Covered with shame, and terrified with the heat, Venus flies, while 
Mars— 
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** When that he heard his lady so complain, 
But for his nature was too strong to weep, 
Instead of tears, light flashed from his eyes twain— 
The fiery sparkles springing out for pain ; 
af Snatched up his hauberk that lay him beside ; 
Fly would he not, and might not himself hide.” 


The last line by Mr. Bell is thus rendered :— 
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“* Fly would he not, whatever might betide.” 


a Let the reader take two specimens, at once of Mr. Bell’s elegant 
ey translation, and of his departure from his model ;—fully sensible of the 
et one, we regret the other. Chaucer describes the cave of Ciclinius’ 
: Tower, where Venus seeks shelter from the raging heat :— 


* 

; 

i Chaucer. “ Dark was this cave, and smoking like to hell, 
p Though but two steps within the gate it stood : 
: A natural day in dark I let her dwell, 

3 To speak of Mars, his mad and furious mood : 
an For sorrow could he look on his own blood. 

f) Sith that he might not her accompany, 

y He caréd not a mite if there he die.” 


eh Bell. “ Dark was the cave, with stifling atmosphere 
Ba Of smoke, tho’ close behind the gate it stood. 
wo In darkness for a day I leave her there, 
And turn to Mars who, in his furious mood 
Of sorrow, would have shed his own heart’s blood 
To be with her in her extremity ; 
For which dear guerdon he would gladly die.” 


Our last extract is from the most beautiful of the three poems—the 
Complaint of Venus :-— 


Bell. “« Now, certes, love, it is quite pardonable 
That man should ill abide thy noble dealing ; 
Waking in bed, and feasting at the table ; 
To weep in laughter, and to sing in wailing, 
Dark shadows on their downcast vision stealing ; 
Often to change their fleeting countenance ; 
Playing in sleep, and dreaming in the dance : 
All the reverse of any gladsome feeling !” 
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Chaucer. “ Now, certes, love, it is right profitable, 
That men full dear should buy thy noble things ; 
Such as to weep a-bed, and fast at table— 
Weeping, to laugh, and sing amid complainings, 
Casting adown his front in sad lookings : 
Often to change his face and countenance— 
In sleeping-play, and dreaming at the dance, 
All the reverse of every gladsome feeling !” 


The “‘ Flower and the Leaf,’’* is, perhaps, of all Chaucer’s poems, the 
sweetest, as it is the fullest of genuine poetry. Birds and flowers are 
our — delight ; and they put forth their melody and their fragrance 
in almost all his productions. We mean not the poor prisoners of the 
cage or the aviary, or the petted and sickly weakling that is translated 
from the hot-house to the conservatory of the back landing, or that is 
bandied, like a child, from window to window, to snatch every glimpse 
of a sun that is hurrying through the fog and smoke of London, to 
pour the homage of his brightness and his glory on the green slopes 
and venerable towers of regal Windsor—hallowed by the memory of 
the greatest of kings, who first linked France to his triumphal car, 
and by the presence of the most beloved of queens, whose conquering 
arms have planted, for the first time, the world-honoured banner of 
England on the walls of the Celestial Empire :—it is neither these 
birds, nor these flowers, that Chaucer loved ; but the chartered warbler 
of the wood, whose song comes in the green solitude upon the ear, 
like the far-off voice of the gondolier o’er the blue waves of the Adri- 
atic : and the free-born flowerets of the verdant field, that spring up in 
the very pathway of men, fearless of his feet as is the innocence of 
childhood, or which, embowering themselves beneath the green and 
sheltering leaf, withdraw, without fleeing, from the gaze of man, like 
maiden modesty, blushing, but without fear or shame. Such are the 
natural gems that burst into life in the verses of Chaucer—that bud, 
blossom, and glisten with dew in every field through which he wan- 
ders, and in every bower where his fancy leads. But to the subject; 
which will be best understood by reciting the argument. 

‘* A gentlewoman out of an arbour, in a grove, seeth a great com- 
pany of knights and ladies in a dance upon the green grass; the 
which being ended, they all kneel down and do honour to the daisy— 
some to the flower, some to the leaf. Afterward, this gentlewoman 
learneth, by one of these ladies, the meaning thereof, which is this :— 
They which honour the flower, a thing fading with every blast, are 
such as look after beauty and worldly pleasures; but they that 
honour the leaf, which abideth with the root, notwithstanding the 
frost and winter-storms, are they which follow virtue and enduring 
qualities without regard of worldly prospects.” 

The allegory, the moral of which it is the happy vehicle, and the 
application and carrying out in the poem, are alike beautiful. We 
wish we could be forgiven for transferring the whole to our pages. 
But we must satisfy ourselves with telling the tale, occasionally illus- 
trating it by extracts from Mr. Powell’s version; and, with the charac- 








* Thomas Powell. 
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teristic conceitedness of the reviewer, now and then a closer attempt 
of our own—the which, where it occurs, will be enclosed in brackets. 

The poem opens with the rising of a gentlewoman from her couch, 
‘‘weary, yet restless,” she knows not why, ‘for she had neither 
| sorrow nor disease ;” and going forth in the freshness of the morning 
to list, if she may, the note of the nightingale: in her wandering she 
comes to a path little trod— 


“ For it was overgrown with grass and weed, 
So that by many a wight it was not seen ;” 
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which brings her to— 
“A right pleasant bower, with cunning wrought.” 
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** Soft seats were all around with green turfs new, 
Just freshly turf’d; and, lo! the pleasant grass, 
So small, so thick, so short, so fresh of hue, 
That most like to green wool I wot it was : 
And eke the hedge that round about it grew 
Was full of flowers. It was a gentle bower 
Woven with eglantine and sycamour. 
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Well shapen was the arbour, roof and all, 
As is a pretty parlour, and also 
The hedge as thick is as a castle-wall,” 
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so that none without could pry into its recesses, while those within 
could look (like ladies behind their gauze blinds) at those without, 
roving in the pleasant meads, and fields of waving corn. 


*« And I, that all this pleasant sight did see, 
Thought suddenly I felt so sweet an air 
Breathe from the eglantine, that certainly 
There is no heart, I deem, in such despair, 
Nor with dark thoughts of weariness and care 
So overlaid, but it would strait have ease, 
Could it but feel such gentle airs as these.” 


And as I stood and cast aside mine eye, 

It lighted on the fairest medlar-tree 

I ever yet in all my life did see— 

As full of blossoms as it well might be ; 

Therein a goldfinch, leaping prettily 

From bough to bough, which, as him list, did eat 
Or here or there of buds and flowers sweet. 
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And to the arbour side was adjoining 

This fairest tree of which I have you told ; 
And at the last the bird began to sing 
(When he had eaten what he eaten wold) 
So passing sweetly, that, by many fold, 

It was more pleasant than I may devise ; 
And when his song was ended in this wise, 


The nightingale, with a so merry note, 

Him answeréd, that all the green wood rong (u) 
So suddenly, that as I were a dote, 

I stood astonied, and was with the song 

So thorough ravishéd, that late and long 

I wist not in what place I was, nor where: 

And then methought she sung close by mine ear, 
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Where sate she in a fresh green laurel tree. 


Whereat I felt so inly great delight, 

As that methought I surely ravish’d was 
To Paradise, where, who desires aright, 
Would ever be, nor further wish to pass. 
As for that day, on the soft verdant grass 

I sate me down—for to my then intent 

The birds’ sweet song was more convenient. 


The foregoing verses are not offered as superior to Mr. Powell’s; 
on the contrary, but as being Chaucer unadorned, and, as we trust, 
not in aught diminished: for, sooth to say, Mr. Powell’s rendering of 
them, is zo¢t in the simplicity of his copy. Now come upon the ear of 
the embowered fair, 

“The sweetest voices mortal ever heard ;” 
and upon her sight, a matchless array of ladies richly dight in glossy 
velvet vestments, studded with emeralds and all precious stones, and 
crowned with chaplets fairly wrought of laurel and the fragrant wood- 
bine—some bringing wreaths of pure Agnus Castus— 


* but all around, 
Without a garland green there was no lady found.” 





Singing and dancing come they into the field, and so continue, until the 
sudden sounding of thundering trumpets ushers in a troop of knights, 
from the same grove whence had issued the ladies clad in white, with 
their fair queen. Here follows the goodly array of bannered knights, 
poursuivants, heralds, kings-at-arms, and all the glorious pageantry 
of knightly caparisons and kingly splendour, such as this every-day 
world hath never seen nor will see. And even, as iu these degenerate 
days, there is, as far as sex and circumstance will permit, a sympathy 
in dress between the lords and ladies of creation, so that the stronger 
vessel doth, as far as he may, imitate the weaker—so were these gal- 
lant knights all arrayed in a fashion approaching to that of the ladies, 
and all were crowned as they with chaplets green; and thus ride they 
to the tournay ring, to struggle in a glorious strife, ere they may 
receive their guerdon of praise from the white vested maiden troop. 
“« And so they came, their horses freshly stirring, 
With bloody breathings from their trumpets loud.” 

We quote our own translation here, thinking it has more of the force 
of Chaucer, though not of the elegance of Mr. Powell, who, by the 
way, introduces the lady here, declaring that, ‘‘ she herself felt 


stirr’d to gallant deeds, 
By the appearance of these knights so proud,” 


of which there is nothing in all the poem. 


[ And every knight, turning his horse’s head 

Towards his fellow, lightly laid a spear 

Into the rest; and so the jousts began. 

On every part a shouting here and there: 

Some break their spears—some throw down horse and man. 
About the fields astray the horses ran ; 

And to behold their rule and governance, 

I you assure it was a great pleasance.”’} 
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The knights crowned in green laurel come off victorious, and alight, 
and after them their compeers, all of whom go forth together, twain 
and twain, ‘‘ towards the ladies on the verdant plain ;” 
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[‘* And every lady took full womanly 
By the hand a knight, and so him forth did lead 
Unto a laurel fair that stood fast by 
Laden with leaves—the branches of great spread ; 
And, to my mind, there never was indeed 
The man that had seen half so fair a tree; 
For underneath its boughs there well might be 
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A hundred persons joying as them please, 
All shadow’d from the heat of Phebus bright, 
So that they would have felten no unease 
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"4 a From rain, or hail, or aught that hurt them might : 
¥ rf The savour, too, would gladden any wight 

ig That had or sick or melancholy been— 

Aa ee. Such worth and healing virtue was therein. 

a : a e * . < 
ia * * * * 
Sh: And after that, short time between, I trow, 

ieee They all began to sing and dance anew: 

He * Some sang of love, some plained of love untrue, 
‘hes Environing the tree that stood upright— 


And ever went a lady and a knight. 


And at the last I cast my eyes aside, 

And then I saw a lusty company, 

That came a roaming out of the fields wide, 
a And hand in hand—a knight and a lady; 
Waa’. ; The ladies clad in surcoats, that richly 

met Were fringed round with many a rare stone ; 
may | | And every knight a mantle green had on.’’} 
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This bevy of beautiful ladies and gay knights were decked out with 
“‘ divers flowers wove craftily.” 


“ And each dame had a chaplet on her head— 
The knights also, that by their hands they led, 
Had chaplets made of flowers rich and fair— 
And minstrels went before with many a gentle air, 
And all alike they goodly garments wear. 
So dancing onward to the mead they fare, 

it In midst of which a grassy turf they found 
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ipa Richly besprent with blooming flowers around. 
SRE And whereunto they bowéd every one 

Re With gentle grace, and very reverently, 
bweoe And at the last there then began anon, 
» hina A sweet voiced dame to sing right womanly, 
eeu: The daisy’s honor in a melody: 
ee For as me thought among her accents sweet, 
oe She warbled ‘Si douce est la Margarete.’ ” 
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But in the midst of this gentle dalliance and sweet revelry, when 
fainting with the heat of the noontide beam and the fatigues of the 
dance, comes on a dreadful tempest, that with its fearful rain and 
wind drenches lady and knight—save those who stood then under the 
laurel tree; who, when the heavens again regained their serenity, 
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came out to condole with, and render assistance to the votaries of the 
daisy flower : 
[‘‘ So fain were they the helpless for to ease— 
To succour at all times the sick and sad.”’] 


Then met they these storm-beaten folk, and tendered all works of 
Christian charity, which while they did,— 


“The nightingale, that all the day 
Had in the laurel sat, and did her might 
To sing her welcome to the blooming May, 
All suddenly began to take her flight, 
And to the Lady of the Leaf forth right 
She flew, and on her hand full softly sat, 
Which was a thing I marvell’d greatly at. 


The Goldfinch eke, that from the medlar tree 
For heat, was fled into the bushes cold, 

Unto the Lady of the Flower ’gan flee, 

And on her hand he set him as he would, 
And pleasantly his wings began to fold ; 

Then both began to sing, yea even more, 
Than they had done the live-long day before.” 


Then steppeth forth the listener, and inquireth of 


“A gentle lady, fair as fair could be, 
As she came riding by herself alone,” 


what might be the meaning of all that she had seen :— 


“* What be those knights all clad in rich armour? 
And what be those in green that wear the flower? 


This question is courteously answered by the Lady of the Leaf, to 
whom it is put, all clothed in white velvet-— 


«My fair daughter, those who passed by 
In vesture white, unto the leaf alone, 
Are faithful servants—I myself am one. 
Saw ye not her that crowned was, quoth she, 
In spotless white? Quoth I, Fair lady, yes; 
That is the goddess fair of Chastity, 
Diana named, and as she maiden is, 
The branch she beareth in her hand is this— 
Pure Agnus Castus, men call properly, 
And all the ladies of her company 
Which you saw of that herb fresh chaplets wear, 
Were such as of their maiden dower took heed : 
And all that did the laurel chaplets bear, 
Were such as hardy are, and strong in deed : 
Victorious names which never can be dead, 
And also worthy are of her chaste band, 
That none in fight their prowess can withstand. 
And those that wear the chaplets on their head, 
Of woodbine fresh, are such as never were 
To love untrue, in word, or thought, or deed, 
But steadfast aye—fidelity their creed.” 


Our venerable bard forgets not afterwards, in singing the romance 
of the Knights of the Round Table, to pass a prophetic eulogium on 
those of the Garter. 
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The merits of the votaries of the flower are thus told :— 


“ And she that’s crowned with wreaths of freshest green, 
Is Flora, goddess of all pleasant flowers ; 
And all that have on her attending been, 
Are idle folk, that love to spend the hours, 
Free from al) busy cares, in sylvan bowers, 
And eke to .unt, and hawk, and play in meeds, 
And many other such like idle deeds.” 


With the moral contained in the two next stanzas we take our leave 
of this most delightful poem—the which will, we hope, quite un- 
deceive those who had an idea that the poems of Chaucer were 
nothing but a collection of witty but gross tales, which it would be as 
dangerous to bring out from their concealment, as it would be to in- 
troduce a clever but reckless libertine into their family circle. 


“ In sooth, my daughter fair, this is the truth, 
That persevering every knight should be 
In glory’s chase ; from cunning clear, and sloth ; 
From well to better rising by degree ; 
In sign of which these laurel leaves we see 
For ever fresh: for every one doth know 
That laurel leaves through every season grow, 


And keep their beauty always bright and green ; 
For there’s no tempest that can them deface, 

Nor hail, nor snow, nor winds, nor frost so keen ; 
Therefore they have this property and grace :-— 
As for the flower, within a little space 

Its bloom decays, so tender is its kind, 

That it endures nor hail, nor rain, nor wind.” 


Mr. Horne has himself commenced and concluded this highly in- 
teresting (and, we trust, popular) volume. It is justly due to the 
talents he has displayed, both as a commentator and a translator, that 
our first and our last commendations should belong to him. 

In the Reve’s Tale, Mr. Horne has given us a specimen of his powers 
of transferring the wit of our poet, without his occasional grossness, 
to an almost literal modernization, in the largest part of the produc- 
tion. The defects we have discovered are few and of little moment, 
as it regards the execution—for the selection of the subject itself, a 
few words anon. 

Mr. Horne has made a ludicrous mistake at the very beginning of 
his tale.—Chaucer has said ;— 


“‘ At Trompington, not far from Cantebrigge, 
There goeth a brook and over that a brigge.”  — (bridge) 


Mr. Horne thus reverses it— 
“« There goeth a bridge, and under that a brook ;” 


which considerably alters the sense, as we are bid to look at the 
course of the stream, which goes its pleasant way through its flowery 
banks, and to observe that there is a bridge spanning it as it runs. 

P. 145. After describing the somewhat equivocal charms of the 
miller’s daughter, he ends by praising one pleasing attraction :-— 
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** But right fair was her hair—I will not lie—” 
Horne. she here—&c. 


P. 146. Mr. Horne quite misinterprets the witty sarcasm of Chaucer 
upon the priest honouring his blood at the expense of the church— 

Chaucer. “‘ Therefore he would his holy blood honour, 

Though that his holy church should he devour.” 

Mr. Horne puts church instead of blood in the first line, thereby 
destroying the sense and the humour, 

P. 154. The young clerk, joking upon the night music of the nasal 
trumpets of miller, wife, and co. says— 





“Lo! what a complin’s here among them all ;” 


which Mr. Horne alters to serenade; forgetting how appropriate as 
well as burlesque an image this is in a young clerk’s mouth—complin 
being the last evening service of the Catholic church. We would fain 
give more selections from this tale, but cannot without spoiling the 
interest altogether. In conclusion, we must only be allowed to say 
that we think the tale itself unhappily chosen ; since the whole wit is 
in the plot, which is, in itself, so objectionable that it could not be 
adhered to—and the departing from which is a castration of all the 
vigour of the piece. It is impossible but the reader must perceive 
that the story halts, and that its parts are forcibly broken somewhere. 
And lest this should be charged to our poet, as one of his true wor- 
shippers, we must tax our modesty to defend his skill in story-telling; 
and let the sin of our grossness, fidelity in a wrong cause, or simplicity 
(as it may be reckoned), be upon Mr. Horne’s shoulders. 

Then be it known, gentle reader, that this narrative is veritably 
told by Mr. Horne up to the. retirement for the night of the miller 
and his guests. Then it is, that, thinking upon the cheatery of the 
miller, and heated by his good cheer, Allen, lying awake, and attracted 
by the melodious cadences proceeding from the daughter’s apartment, 
bethinketh himself of revenging their wrongs by a few hours’ dalliance 
with the maiden: he accordingly leaves his bed-fellow John, notwith- 
standing his remonstrances that the miller is a perilous man, and 
succeeds in pacifying the alarms of the fair-haired girl, By-and-by, 
the miller’s wife leaving the room, John, who has forgotten the miller’s 
humour, rises and takes the cradle from the bed-foot of the wife, and 
puts it at his own, in consequence of which the miller’s wife mistakes 
the clerk’s bed for her own ;—John revenges his quarrel, and goes to 
sleep. By this time Allen, thinking it time to take his proper quietus, 
seeks the half-occupied bed, which now, from the change of cireum- 
stances, is become the miller’s, gets in, shakes the miller, as is told 
by Mr. Horne, but almost without a reason, and tells him all that 
has taken place, and the discovery of the miller’s cheat, as told by his 
daughter, which leads to an indignant rejoinder and a fight, in which 
the wife awakening, knocks down her husband, thinking it one of the 
drunken clerks. We grant that the working of this out in Chaucer 
is too bad for full publication, but necessary, if translated at all. 

We are happy to change the subject, and close our labours with one 
better suited to the times, the reader, the poet, and ourselves ;—the 
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noble tale, as Mr. Horne justly calls it, of the Franklin, which it is 
impossible for us to do more than tell in simple prose. It must be read 
wholly in the poem, or not at all. A worthy knight wooes and weds 
a lady of higher birth than himself, and of equal virtue. Living a life 
of wedded bliss, where each yielded the rights due to the other without 
striving for mastery ;— 


** Love will not be constrain’d by mastery ; 
Where mastery cometh, the God of Love anon 
Beateth his wings—and, farewell! he is gone !” 


The poet gives very judicious rules for a married life, and offers the 
hero and heroine of his story as models for imitation. The accidents 
of a knightly occupation part them for a time; when a rich, accom- 
plished, and excellent squire of the neighbourhood, after the fierce- 
ness of the grief of Dorigen is by the kindness of friends a little abated, 
struggling with his wayward passion for a long time, at last acknow- 
ledges his love for Dorigen (the lady), who firmly, but temperately, 
avows her eternal fidelity to her husband—but at the same moment 
says, smilingly (confiding in her own virtue, and the immutability of 
nature), that she will give him her love, when the rocks of Armorica, 
which, for her husband's sake, have caused her so many tears, shall be 
smooth as the plain shore. 

The lover is desperate—and thinks but of death, when his brother, 
a gentle clerk, touched by his condition, bethinks of some philosopher 
that can, by subtle arts, remove the rocks, and gain for his brother the 
pledge of his success. One is obtained, who, for a thousand pounds, 
engages to sink the rocks within the waters. 

It is done—the rocks disappear, the lady is put to her word, and in 
tears and deadly distress awaits the return of her husband, to whom, 
with much reluctance, she divulges the dreadful secret. This worthy 
knight instead of reproaching her, with tears of anguish declares herword, 
and sacred truth to be more to him than his own peace of mind ; and 
leaves her to fulfil her engagement, vowing her only to secrecy. She 
meets the squire, who, overcome by her distress, and the generosity 
and virtuous self-denial of the devoted husband, foregoes his claim 
and her bond, and preserves his own virtue—but going away, regrets 
the loss of his thousand pounds which he must pay, and seeks the 
philosopher to beseech him to remit a part until he can pay it by 
degrees. The magician (a young clerk) asks him if he has not kept 
his word—it is acknowledged, and the result told—in which the clerk, 
with a generosity equal to that of the squire, and touched by the 
virtue of all the parties in so trying a case, says, Shall there not be 
as gentle a scholar, as there has been a knight and squire? and re- 
mits his debt. Thus ends this touching story to the happiness and 
restoration of virtue and peace to all parties. 

With this beautiful, though, to our more correct notions in these days, 
imperfect moral, we must take our leave of Mr. Horne and his under- 
taking, recommending it most cordially to our readers, and looking 
to its success with much anxiety, as a test of how far the reading 
public is regaining a pure and healthy relish for the simplicity, the 
strength, and the natural beauties of the olden time. 
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NAPOLEON’S REMAINS. 
BY R. H, HORNE, 


Ir is not that thy dust hath changed its bed, 
And, borne across the sea, hath left afar 

Thy barren rocks, sculptured by time and storms, 
To hold the residue of thy dread sleep 

In monument with art elaborate 

Hewn and adorned ; it is not that the quire 

Of solemn sea-winds, o’er the mountains swept, 
Wailing and whistling through their icy teeth 
Thy quiet tomb around, have rendered up 

Their wildness to the ordered choristers ; 

It is not that the hearts of armies throb 

In thy proximity—having thy dust— 

Nor that thy people greet thee now at home, 
Fast by their hearths ;—that France should lift her head 
With new-born pride, far less for old revenge. 


Nothing is changed. The spirit of his hour 
Shines on, and knows not where its sands may run. 
' The same light falls athwart the world’s broad breast, 

Showing the temporal wounds of Liberty, 

With one scar more ; but showing near and far, 
And never o’er man’s mind to be re-piled, 

The scattered towers of crush’d Legitimacy. 
While, like a fog, Divine Right o’er the wrecks 
Hovers, and clings in vain, The turbulence 

And anguish of his wars, have ministered 

Unto the health of nations, whom disease 

Had prostrate held through ages—not by him, 
But branching from his deeds. Therefore the worm 
Hath had no victory over him, nor death, 
Though king of shadows, veiled him by one shade. 


This is the influence wherein he lives ; 
Those the Remains that cannot be removed : 
And all the ceremonies wealth can give ; 

With weightier tears of a great nation’s love ; 
Its memories, glories, and ennobling hopes ; 
That planetary influence may receive, 

But nought attect—whether his quiet dust 

Be cased in gold and jewels, over-built 

With effigies triumphant, and rare skill, 

While millions guard it with a common heart ; 
Or whether, exiled to the end of time, 

It lie within a fissure of some rock, 

Watch’d by the sou! of one old veteran, 
Whose bones awhile bestrew’d the sacred spot, 
And then were swept away in the bleak winds. 
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EXPERIENCE. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


I saw a glad boy, with a butterfly playing, 

I saw a sad woman, by a sick man praying ; 

The boy’s eyes were bright, for his unsear’d heart was light ; 
But the woman’s were dim, hers had known sorrow’s blight ! 
I beheld them again, the boy was now weeping— 

I glanced on the couch, the man was calmly sleeping ; 

The butterfly lay demolish’d in its beauty : 

The w6man look’d hopeful, she had done her duty. 

His boisterous sport had destroy’d the lovely moth, 

But her quiet pray’rs had appeased Almighty wrath ; 

Her husband was restored, to smile on her again— 

And the urchin was taught his first lesson of pain! 

It’s not in Life’s gay morn, we know that by praying, 

The arrow may be turn’d, from Death’s quiver straying ; 

Or that brightest things, soaring on Pleasure’s wings, 
Snatch’d unpremeditately, the breast often stings— 

These are the truths which Experience must infuse. 

In its bitter chalice, youth’s lips would fain refuse, 

The myrrh, the hyssop, of the nauseating draught, 

That to the very dregs by mortals must be quaftt! 
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‘* As good almost to kill a man, as kill a good book: whokillsa man, kills a rea- 
sonable creature, God’s image ; but he who destroys a good book kills Reason itself, 
kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burthen to the 
earth ; but a good book is the precious life-hlood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.’’—Murton. 


Satan in Love, a Dramatic Poem. By Mrs. HArriett Downine, Author 
of “Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse,” &c. dedicated, by permission, to 
H. R. H. Prince Albert. London: George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 


WERE we asked to define the character of most modern publications, espe- 
cially those which take a poetical form, we should not hesitate to say, that the 
love and eager craving after novelty were the origins and inspirers of most 
of them. ‘I'here is now an insatiable desire to leave the old beaten tracks, 
and walk in new ways of our own contriving. Something strange—some- 
thing new—s the order of the day. In intréiniing Mrs. Downing’s extraor- 
dinary play with these remarks, we do not mean them to apply in their full 
force to that work. We indeed believe, that there were other principles 
besides the love of novelty at work, although, perhaps, had it been less 
strange, less wild, more orthodox, it not only would have represented better 
its authoress’s feelings, but would have tended more to produce the effect 
she wished. As it is, we hope that it will not too much startle prejudice, 
instead of removing it, and throw in the way of the authoress’s benevolent 
intentions, a needless and injurious stumbling-block. The object of the 
drama, which bears the extraordinary name of Satan in Love, is to prove the 
salvability, or rather the inherent particle of good, however small, which con- 
stitutes salvability, to exist even in the principle of evil itself, and to show how 
it might be developed by ove. Satan accordingly falls in love with a young 
orphan, named Agnes, and through her loving advice,—she all the while 
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an him to be the Prince of Darkness,—he is led to take less delight in 
doing ill, and more in doing good, and thus is finally reclaimed. In the closin 
scene, the boldness of which is certainly startling, Agnes, who is discovere 
to be the incarnate sister angel of Lucifer, is presented before the throne of 
Grace by the repentant angel, where she is restored to her angelic con- 
dition, and he again is pardoned. The whole story is delightfully told, and 
there are passages of great beauty throughout the play : let us quote the fol- 
lowing, spoken by Agnes while Lucifer is invisibly present, and which first 
awaken in his mind a sense of what he has lost, and a vague hope of regain- 
ing it. 
“ T have no father living on this earth ; 

My mother too is gone—and yet I feel 

I am no orphan—am not fatherless ; 

There is but one that is so, An Orphan he 

In all the mighty universe around,— 

And he has willed himself to be an Orphan. 

* * « 


Satan in Love. 


Oh! I could weep to think of thee, poor Orphan ! 
Who hast departed from thy loving Father, 
And dwelt alone through ages of wild darkness, 
Hating the light and love of thy Creator ; 
Yet keeping life amidst thy far estrangement,— 
His gift at least, ungrateful as thou art. 

* * * 


Could I but teach thee, Lucifer, to pray, 

There might be hope; but no, thou art too proud : 
Would that thou now wert here, beside my couch, 
And I would help thee. I’ve no fear of thee, 

For fear is quenched in love ;—yes, e’en for thee. 
I’d kneel with thee now, in this midnight hour, 
Join my weak voice to thine, and prompt thy words, 
If so be thou wouldst learn. Thus shouldst thou say,— 
‘ Father, forgive!’ But no, not yet say ‘ Father,’ 
Until thou art a son, poor Prodigal! 

But I have privilege to use that term, 

And [ will say it for thee. 

‘ Father, forgive him, for he is most wretched !’ ” 


This is very beautiful; but all judicious critics will regret that the sub- 
ject was not worked up in another form. We cannot sufficiently admire or 
respect the feeling which gave rise to it, but we would suggest to the authoress, 
whether it is not in fact a contradiction in terms to assert the salvability or 
‘Sarason remaining goodness in the principle of evil. Who or what he is,—for 

is personality is undoubtedly asserted in the Holy Scriptures,—we cannot 
say: of his nature and origin we can know nothing: all concerning Him, 
except what is really important for us to know, is hidden from our eyes ; and 
it is a vain curiosity, not to say a presumptuous attempt, to try to pierce the 
obscurity. Our authoress has, we think, ventured on forbidden ground, has 
tried her force where the mind’s wings must be too weak to carry her, and 
she has proportionably failed. The principle, however, which she has striven 
to develope, is one full of deep meaning: we have yet to learn the height 
and the depth and the breadth, and to know fully the new commandment 
which Christ gave—which was Love. This idea Mrs. Downing’s powers seem 
fully equal to develope, and we trust her next attempt will be in a way which 
will not throw so many difficulties in her own path. Even as it is, we would 
recommend the book to all who will have charity enough to pardon the one 
fault, not doubting that the many beauties of the poem will recommend it to 
the attention of the public in general. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY.* 


Dr. Robinson’s is a work of some pretensions. There are certain circum- 
stances attending the parish of Tottenham which not only invest it with a 
very peculiar interest in the eyes of its own inhabitants, but also recommend 
it to public attention. Its most ancient records place it in the tenure of 
kings and princes, and we discover it subsequently passing through a suc- 
cession of families of elevated rank and consequence. At the Norman 
Conquest it was assigned by the Conqueror to the Countess Judith, his 
sister. It afterwards came into the hands of the kings of Scotland, who, 
erecting a castle, made it their residence. It then devolved to several dis- 
tinguished noblemen, by whom it was possessed until a very recent period. 
From the high station and great wealth of the different owners of this parish, 
it might reasonably be presumed that it must have enjoyed many local 
distinctions. These have now become deservedly the objects of antiquarian 
research, and though some of them have almost totally disappeared under 
the ravages of time and the no less destructive hand of sn taste, yet 
sufficient vestiges may still be traced of the ancient magnificence of 
Tottenham, to gratify with no ordinary portion of delight the mind of those 
who love to ruminate on men and things long since passed away. 

Such, then, is the parish that Dr. Robinson has undertaken to illustrate. 
To enter into elaborate criticism of his work is of course impossible and un- 
necessary ; suffice it to say, that it is one interesting alike to the antiquarian 
and the general reader. ‘The establishment of mechanics’ libraries is now 
becoming pretty general throughout the country, being undoubtedly pro- 
ductive of much, though not of unmixed good. These institutions have 
entirely arisen from the different charity schools for the poorer classes, which 
have been for the last twenty years so greatly and so deservedly encouraged. 
At them many young men obtained sufficient knowledge to be able to peruse 
books with satisfaction, and perhaps improvement. Not a few works, how- 
ever, were too dear for any of their number singly to buy; and to obviate 
this inconvenience, mechanics’ libraries were formed. Hence they are to be 
found in every place where the education of the poor has been at all attended 
to. Thus had the Tottenham Mechanics’ Libraryt its origin. A few young 
men, who had been scholars in the Lancasterian Boys’ School, established a 
library, containing books of general information, for the use of themselves 
and others. In this they were joined by many of the gentlemen in the 
place, and though at first conducted with some languor, the institution has 
for some years been in a vigorous and improving state. At the present time 
there are about one hundred and forty subscribers who have access to a library 
which contains five hundred volumes. It may reasonably be expected that 
this society, together with the “‘ Church of England Lending Library” (which 
useful institution has been recently established under the direction of the 
Rev. H. P. Dunster), will, eventually, be the means of advancing a more 
ardent desire for general knowledge among the classes.of the parish for 
whom it is designed. 

We cannot conclude these few and rather discursive remarks without re- 
cording our hope that a proper encouragement will be given to future topo- 
graphical investigations. But at the same time we must premise that these 
investigations should be carried on in a somewhat different way from that which 
has hitherto been pursued. Not only should the antiquities of each place be 
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* The History and Antiquities of the Parish of Tottenham in the County of Mid- 
dlesex. By William Robinson, LL.D., F.S.A. Two vols, London: Nicholls 
& Son, 1840. 

t+ This society is now called ‘‘ The Tottenham and Edmonton Mechanics’ 
Literary and Scientific Institution.’’ Several gentlemen of eminence and talent 
have given them lectures on scientific and other subjects. 
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diligently exhumed, but its present state, particularly with relation to the 
habits and dispositions of its poorer inhabitants, should by no means be 
neglected. The vast local discontents now existing in many portions of this 
island would give such works no ordinary interest. It 1s in vain that we 
seek to dive into the causes of discontent by indulging in general specu- 
lations—we must go into details. But how are we to obtain a knowledge of 
such details unless it be by examining the local conditions in which the poor 
are placed in the several districts of England? 


Comic Almanack for 1841. London, Tilt and Bogue. 


Are any of our readers melancholic?—then let them go and read the 
Comic Almanack. Fun and fancy sparkle in its pages, and can scarcely fail 
to lighten even the heaviest heart—at least for awhile. Every occurrence of 
the past year, that can possibly be twisted into a jest, is collected, with laudable 
avarice, by the conductors of this work, and dished up in a manner which 
can admit of no improvement. For many long years do we hope to be 
enabled to welcome Rigdum Funnidos, and his “ Ephemeris in Jest and 
Earnest.” We quote the following for the entertainment of our readers, 
descriptive of the intimate connection between literature and lush :— 

“Dinner is now over. ‘I'he ‘ Queen’ is disposed of ; the ‘ Royal Family’ 
are settled; the ‘Army and Navy’ are despatched. Although it is not an 
ordinary, they have gone through the ordinary toasts: the business of the 
evening is about to be commenced; the chairman is on his mettle, and on 
hislegs. He is a wit anda wittler; a patriot on the side of the public-houses 
and the public. Bodily, as well as oratorically, he is a great speaker, and 
his eloquence is now let loose. He informs the company before him of the 
great importance of the humane and intoxicating society to which he belongs. 
He tells them that the Licensed Victuallers are connected with all that is 
elevating (spirits for instance), civilizing, and admirable, in town and country. 
They are identified equally with the lush and the literature of the land; for 
he is prepared to contend, that whatever has been great in literature is 
deducible from lush. Every author of eminence has been more or less 
inspired from the tap, the bin, the cellar, or the bar. ‘The Edinburgh Castle 
has never been a Castle of Indolence; and taverns must be regarded as the 
fountains of the mind. Vehement cries of ‘ Bravo,’ and ‘ Draw it mild,’ here 
interrupt the speaker; but he declares he cannot draw it any milder, and 
that it would be stale, flat, and unprofitable if he did. He would prove his 
case. ‘lhe poet who quaffs British brandy is filled with patriotic spirit, and 
writes nobly for native land. The wit confines himself to what is rum. The 
nautical novelist sticks to port. Gin inspires the great delineators of human 
life. What, for instance, but gin-twist, could have brought Oliver Twist 
to light. He would repeat—that lush and literature were indissolubly con- 
nected, and that the press and the punch-bowl] were one. Yes, the very press 
was nothing but a great punch-bowl ;—its thunder, devilism, and vitupe- 
ration, were the spirit; its bland praises were the sweets; its sarcastic truths 
and stings were the blended bitter and acid; its pleasant news was the aroma 
from the lemon-peel; its quarrels were the hot water; its sneers were the 
cold: it sometimes waked a terrible stir, but then punch was nothing with- 
out that; and, finally, the newsmen were the glasses; and when all was 
done, the editors were the ladles—he said ladles emphatically, lest they should 
be taken for spoons—that doled it out to the eager-swallowing community. 
(Loud cries of ‘ Capital,’ and incessant cheering.) All these things incon- 
testably proved that the kings of the lush were the kings of the literature of 
the land; and, therefore, the Licensed Victuallers were at the head of the 
civilization of the empire. It was said that ‘knowledge is power;’ very 
well—then the public had to thank them and their brewers. ‘They might 
talk of their cheap periodicals—but, he would ask, would there be any cir- 
culation of instruction in this kingdom, if it was not for the respectable firm 
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of Read and Co. Another gentleman was a Whitbread—he might say, a 
wit-bred and born: but there was no end of illustration; and, if knowledge 
was power, it was a brewer’s dray-horse power; it passed to the public 
through the cellars of the publicans, and all he could say was, if it came up 
‘ heavy,’ it went down light.” 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Scu.oss’s Bijou Almanack for the ensuing year has just reached us. It 
is indeed a fairy gift. ‘‘ No pains and expense,” says the proprietor truly, 
“‘ have been spared, to render the little book worthy of the favour it has 
always enjoyed. ‘Though so small that it really seems as if fairy hands must 
have been employed in the printing, engraving, and binding ;—so small 
that a hundred copies might be hid amongst the bon-bons and confectionary 
of a Christmas feast, or the adornments of a Twelfth-cake ;—yet it is a com- 
plete and useful Calendar for the year, and contains, besides, correct por- 
traits of celebrated persons, and illustrative poems from the pen of the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, one of the greatest favourites and most talented writer of 
the day.” Take it altogether, it must, in fact, be pronounced unique, pretty, 
and delightful. Mrs. Norton’s verses are very creditable, and to the truth of 
the following our heart is responsive :— 


“SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


“* Master of feeling and of thought! 
Poet, who still hast truly wrought ! 
Rich in the power our hearts to move 
With sudden touch of Nature’s love ; 
With thrill of passionate distress,— 
Or gush of gentlest tenderness— 

Or burst of free unconquered scorn, 

Or pride of noble instinct born— 

Who, of this present age, shall claim, 

In Shakspeare’s art, an equal name? 

None! ‘lhine should be a double wreath— 
Success in life—fame after death.” 
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The Portraits are, the Princess Maria of Hesse Darmstadt—Taglioni—Mrs. 
Norton (accompanied with some lines by the late poor Mrs. Maclean)— 
Napoleon—and Sheridan Knowles. 
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Erro ; A Romantic Poem. By Epwarp Noyce Browne. London: Hodg- 
son, Aldine Chambers. 


The poet of Erro has drunken of the living fountains at which Keats and 
Shelly derived inspiration. The influence of their writings is perceptible 
enough in these pages, which testify to much thought of the delicatest texture, 
feeling of the tenderest touch, and fancy of the exquisitest tone. 
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We have received Part 8 of The Works of Josephus, translated by 
Wuiston, and published by Virtue, which continues worthy of our 
commendation. 


Also 39, America, Part 9, Canada, of Canadian Scenery, illustrated 
from drawings by BARTLETT, the literary department by the celebrated 
N. P. Wiis. This work consists of fine engravings and elegant 
descriptions. 
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Dr. Madden has in the Press, “‘ Slavery and the Slave Trade inthe United 
States of North America,” ‘‘ Egypt and Mohammed Ali, his Slaves and his 
Subjects.” 

* * . * . * 

Blending the useful with the ornamental, we are desirous of recommend- 
ing all inventions of utility. 

Poo.Loo’s Cu1nese CEMENT is a thing of this class. Were not the 
fame of this composition already fast spreading, we should take upon our- 
selves the task of drawing the public attention to its extraordinary properties. 
We speak “ by the card,” and when we declare that articles of glass, china, 
or marble repaired with it, may be subjected to the action of intense heat, 
boiling water, or ardent spirit, without the cement yielding to either influ- 
ence— we assert only that which we know. Its peculiar qualities have also 
rendered it manly valuable to jewellers and the manufacturers of fancy 
articles. 





HYMN TO THE SAVIOUR.—A CHRISTMAS STUDY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RECREATIONS IN RETIREMENT.” 


Saviour divine! by saints and hosts above 

Extoll’d and praised; “‘ the Lamb!” ‘“ Eternal Son!” 
Symbol to man of majesty and love : 

In whom earth’s grace with heavenly glory shone. 
‘* In counsel, wonderful ”—in suffering, meek ; 

‘“* The Prince of Peace,”’ who dost the worlds uphold ; 
And final Judge, whose voice the bars shall break 

Of death and hell, their secrets all unfold. 


The Lord of Glory! yet of woman born ! 

Whose reign the stars of heaven foresaw, foresung ; 
The father’s love! but oh! of men the scorn. 

Whom to announce, Time back his curtain flung, 
And show'd the wonders of forthcoming years ; 

That prophets rapt might gaze, and tell to earth, 
In lofty strains, that kings and holy seers 

Should seek to learn the glories of Thy birth. 


Saviour divine! incarnate Deity ! 
With whom all weakness was, all fulness dwells ; 
The mighty God sounds not so awfully, 
Nor in that solemn name lie hid such spells 
To baffle thought; thought, which so much will dare, 
And soar so high, as in Thy names are bound ; 
In Thine all wondrous titles disappear, 
As rivers in the ocean’s flood are drown’d. 


In Thee the types and forms of glorious things, 
Which God, in ancient times, to man ordain’d, 
His own dread nature’s awful shadowings, 
Were rendered clear; and secrets which the strain’d 
And tortured mind of proud philosophy 
Had vainly strove by its own powers to win, 
Thou didst reveal with sweet benignity, 
Abashing pride, and humbling impious sin. 





Hyman to the Saviour. 


Who can behold Thee in thy low estate,— 
Thee, Lord of Glory! view thy deep distress; 

A houseless, homeless man,—nor feel the weight 
Of saddest sadness on his spirits press ? 

But oh! the sufferings of that dreadful night, 
When dark Gethsemane through all its shades 
Echoed thy groans,—and Calvary’s dreadful sight ! 

Deep wonder at the scene my soul pervades. 
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The birth of worlds, the swift decay of spheres ; 
The clash of systems ’mid the vault of heaven, 

Moves not the Archangels’ thrones, nor wakes the fears 
Of seraph, more than the light bubbles driven, 

And burst, on ocean’s wave ; but at Thy cry, 
“My God ! my God !’ ’ the empyrean rock’d, 

And harps and songs were hush’d, whilst each soft eye, 
Bent down to earth, beheld Thee pierced and mock’d. 
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Great sun of Truth; whose pure, life-giving rays, 
Shed on a darken’d world, dispel its night ; 

Soften’d through mortal veil, the Godhead’s blaze 
Consumes not those who gaze upon its light ; 

But sweetly cheers frail man along his way, 
Exalts his hope, and dissipates his fear ; 

Dear Saviour! who could bear that searching ray, 
Nor sink o’erpowered, were not Thy mercy near. 
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Yes! by Thee only, guilty man has power 
To stand accepted at Jehovah's throne : 
Whose terrors, else, would scatter in that hour 
His hopes, as dust before the tempest thrown. 
Mysterious Nature! thus to reconcile 
The law with mercy, and avert the claim 
Of fire-eyed Justice, so that rebels vile 
May live, nor bear the blight of endless shame. 


Hadst Thou descended in thy God-like state 

With glory clothed ; the trembling earth had rush’d 
Swift from its orbit, sunken with the weight ; 

Its marble ribs beneath thy footstep crush’d. 
For what is earth—to us the mighty earth ? 

What all its kings—hosts—tribes, when God is nigh ? 
Sparkles of light which vanish in their birth ; 

Itself a sparkle driven athwart the sky. 
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Oh ! wondrous scene! I gaze, but can no more; 
Like a young child upon a vast lake’s brink, 
I stretch my view, but limit none explore, 
And would I fathom, in its depths I sink. 
Magnificent and awful is the sight ; 
I flutter, anxious, o’er the shoreless sea, 
For I am vile—so turning back its flight 
As a tired dove my soul seeks rest with Thee. 





Hymn to the Saviour. 


Thrones, potentates, dominions: they who live 
Around Jehovah's throne in excellence, 
’Midst light eternal, praise to Thee must give, 
Saviour divine! whose mercy dost dispense 
Grace, which preserves them in their purity, 
And all the myriads of the peopled skies ; 
And myriads multiplied in worlds we see 
’Midst ether floating draw from Thee supplies. 


Thou art “ the Truth!” “ the Life!” and in Thy grace 
Their preservation stands—their energy 

In holy life, fitness to meet the face 
Of Heaven’s high King, the holy Deity. 

Angels in light and seraphim on high, 
Whose purer intellects unclouded shine, 

Heaven’s morning stars, whose lustres never die, 
Renew their beams, and live on love divine. 


For still dependent—limited in power, 
Unskill’d to act, unknowing to perform ; 
Defectibility their native dower, 
With tendence their uprightness to deform, 
Must creatures ever be. In Thee their trust, 
Solace, and safety lies: for God, no more 
Could cease to be, than being God, be just, 
That Heaven as earth may his dread power adore. 


The golden chain of grace Thy hand hath wrought, 
Extended onward from the realms of bliss, 

Angels and saints thus binds—delightful thought !— 
In one fair band: nor e’en that dark abyss 

The grave, unblest was left: Thou, ent’ring there, 
Didst link the mortal with immortal state, 

_Ransom corruption, and dispel the fear 

Of Thy redeemed who enter death’s dark gate. 


Immense in love! what tongue shall speak thy worth ? 
Beloved of God! what mortal shall impart 
Praise worthy Thee: what simple lips give birth 
To strains which tell how glorious Thou art ? 
But as all things, howe’er impure or base, 
May take a tint of glory from the sun, 
So natures vile, adorn’d in robes of grace, 
God views as lovely for what Thou hast done. 


O well of life! diffused, yet still the same : 
As panting herds seek out the cooling flood, 
And from its stores refreshment constant claim, 
Yet leave it rich in boundless plenitude ; 
So thou remain’st exhaustless as before, 
Though millions of spirits quench the raging thirst 
Of parching life: but such shall thirst no more ; 
Within their souls a spring of life shall burst. 
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112 A Brief Theatrical Article. 


What miracles of love are hourly shown, 
Wrought by Thee, Saviour! raising prayerless souls 
From death to life. To form yon Sun, whose throne 
Stands a vast pile of light, whilst round him rolls 
A host of subject worlds, which Science there 
With curious eye beholds, were a light thing 
To such a work: how must Thyself appear, 
Jesus, my Lord! the source whence all doth spring ? 


What am I, in myself? perdition’s heir! 
A noxious weed! my life an idle show! 
Dear Saviour! made Thy effluence to share, 
My sinful nature mighty change shall know ; 
And I become a child of God. Oh! vast 
O’erwhelming thought! I made an heir of heaven! 
Wonder, O Earth! thy torment, Death! is past, 
A seraph’s wing is to a reptile given. 


Flow love! unfathom’d fountain of the heart ; 
Than ocean depths more deep spring of desire ! 
Passion of Angels! that which can impart 
Alone their bliss : thou pure, essential fire, 
That ever burning, unconsumed remains 
The light, the life, the bliss of blest above ; 
Wing of the spirit! casting griefs and pains 
For such great gift, wake! wake! O, holy love! 


How shall I guide this double nature right ? 
How in corruption cherish life divine ? 
Will God permit my hope to suffer blight ? 
His spirit’s kindlings in the soul decline? 
How strange! dust with immortal energy ! 
Sin that destroys combined with grace which saves ! 
Passions all earthward—yet hopes heavenly ; 
Flesh which decays, mind that all time outbraves. 


Redeemer God! help me to rise and fly ! 
My spirit pants to rest with thee above : 
I would be where Thou art: above the sky, 
To drink more purely, deeply of Thy love : 
But dull mortality weighs down my wing; 
I cannot shake its cumber off, and soar 
To realms my faith beholds; but Thou shalt bring 
My spirit there : I wait Thee and adore. 


A BRIEF THEATRICAL ARTICLE. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


On Tuesday, the 8th of December, 1840, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s 
Comedy, entitled Mongy, was performed at this theatre. It is carefully 
written, and well acted. The jokes that were flung at the heads of the 
audience, told well on empty noddles; and the sentiments that were ad- 
dressed to their bosoms, received audible responses from hollow hearts. 





